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Ready for the Hay Harvest 


The modern mower with a five-foot cutting bar is the general favorite on the farms of the middle west. This, with 
rwo horses of good weight arid action, makes it possible to cut in half a day all that the average farm force can put into 
cocks in the afternoon. The outfit shown in the illustration is owned by Fred Taylor of Oceana Co, Mich. With his fine 
team of horses he can cut six or seven acres in a long half day. The horses are good walkers, getting over ground rapidly. 
The mower, one of the standard makes, is a light runner and so easily operated that Mr Taylor’s wife takes great delight in 
driving it. The hay harvest is now well under way in the northern and middle states, and ‘conditions fairly promising in 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and New England. The hot weather of the past ten days, with fre- 
quent showers, stimulated the growth of grass. 
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Producing Pure Milk for Profit---H. 


GEORGE THOMAS PALMER, M D, ILLINOIS. 





Having the herd and having them tested 
as advanced scientific knowledge dictates, 
the care which will be productive of. the 
best results is exceedingly important. The 
cow is very susceptible to external influ- 
ences. Subjecting the animal to storms 
and hard weather invariably leaves its 
mark upon the milk. The dairy cow should 
never be permitted to drink from pools or 
from running streams, especially-in locali- 
ties which are well populated, for these 
ponds and streams probably contain the 
refuse of a dozen farms and a half hundred 
households. Pure spring or well water 
should be given with regularity and in 
abundance from troughs which are easily 
cleansed. For this purpose nothing answers 
better than enameled iron basins. 

The food should be well selected and plen- 
tiful and should not be of soft, sloppy va- 
rieties, such as distillery or brewery refuse. 
It should never be kept in lofts above the 
stable where it is constantly contaminated 
by the foul odors from below. Great care 
should be exercised in regard to suddenly 
turning the animals out in the spring to 
indulge in overfeeding of green grass, 
which might cause bowel troubles among 
the children living upon the milk. 

GREAT CLEANLINESS ESSENTIAL WITH THE COWS. 

The personal hygiene of the cow is most 
important. The dairy animal should be 
earefully curried and combed twice daily. 
The floors of the milking stalls should be 
of stone, cement or concrete, and should be 
earefully scrubbed before the cow is 
brought in, and left wet, so that no dust 
will fly from them. A rope or strip of 
cloth should be suspended across the rear 
of the stall, separating the tail from the 
hind legs, to prevent the tail from switch- 
ing dirt into the pail. Preceding the milk- 
ers, a helper should wash the udders, first 
with soap and then with clean water, at the 
same time looking carefully for any spots 
or abrasions. If such sores exist, the ani- 
mal must be at once taken from the milk- 
ing barn and isolated in the infirmary, 
where she must remain until the place is 
entirely healed. 

The milkers themselves should have noth- 
ing to do with this preparatory work but 
should be ready to follow the washer at 
once. Their costume should be pure white 
from head to foot, including linen caps, 
all fresh from the steam sterilizer, so that 
their clothing may be protected from. dirt 
and grease, which may later be sources of 
contamination. The hands should be 
washed first with green soap, then, after 
rinsing, soaked in a solution of boric acid 
or some mild antiseptic and washed again 
in boiled water. 

The first few streams from each teat are 
allowed to fall into a refuse bucket, there- 
by washing the dust and dirt out of the 
milk channels. The balance is caught in an 
improved milk pail, so devised that the milk 
passes through two layers of sterilized 
gauze and 1 in of absorbent cotton. After 
milking one cow the milk is hurried to the 
earrier’s can, which is immediately taken 
to the dairy. Within 12 minutes after leay- 
ing the cow it should have passed through 
the cooler and be reduced to a temperature 
approximating freezing. This is one of the 
most important points in all scientific dairy 
methods. Even the deeper glandular tissue 
of the udder contains bacteria or germs 
which will create deleterious changes in the 
milk, but these are absolutely inert at low 
temperatures, and if milk is chilled quick 
enough after milking and kept cold, it will 
keen for days. 

MOST APPROVED METHODS OF HANDLING MILK. 

After cooling, the’ milk should be at once 
bottled, sealed and packed in crushed ice. 
Milk so handled has been sent from III] to 
London and to Paris,and reached there with- 
out the slightest changes. If milk is put up 
as above outlined, and proper care is used 
in so doing, there will be very little ob- 
jection to the product. There is one ad- 


ditional procedure, nowever, that may be 
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considered. It is best for every dairy to 
have a centrifugal separator, -with which 
the milk and cream can be immediately 
separated. The advantage of this is, that 
in feeding infants, physicians like to feel 
that in dealing with milk they have an ar- 
ticle of absolutely known percentages. 

If the cream and milk are separated, they 
can be united again in such percentages as 
may be desired. Milk should contain 4% 
fat, and cream 16 or 20%. The percentage 
of fat should be plainly stamped upon the 
botties. Aside from this great convenience, 
the separator is known to throw out mucus 
and minute blod clots, so small that they 
pass through the most perfect filters. This 
makes the milk more pure. To be sure, 
the separator and cooler are expensive; so 
are the self-binder and the _ threshing 
machine. However, we find it economical 
to have them. 

The dairyman will find it most profitable 
to him to follow out these general outlines in 
placing a high grade article upon the mar- 
ket. If he is supplying a city market, he 
must face the fact that civilization is ad- 
vancing along lines which indicate that 
other than this pure milk will have no de- 
mand in the near future. 

Now is the time that money can be made 
and a reputation established by offering 
to the market a milk which can be rec- 
ommended by physicians and laity alike, 
and pure, absolutely pure milk, is the only 
commodity of which the demand is so much 
greater than the supply that the few pro- 
ducers can name their own terms and have 
them accepted by the public. 

TE 

I Think There is a Market in winter for 
skimmilk in many of the cities if farmers 
would develop it. Many people bring but- 
termilk into my town and they have no 
trouble in disposing of it at 10c per gal. 
The supply is not equal to the demand. If 
these same farmers would offer skimmilk 
for 2c a quart, I am sure they would find 
ready sale for it. In the winter it will 
keep for several days. Each farmer could 
pick up a few customers during the months 
when milk is scarce. It is quite possible 
also that a limited amount could be sold 
during the warm months. Many house- 
wives would be glad to use it occasionally 
for cooking.—[M. W. Gunn, La Salle Co, II. 








Gapes and Scabby Legs—tTry tansy, 
powdered, and mix with soft feed for 
gapes. For scabby legs, use lye from wood 
ashes, which is not so strong as to make 
the legs sore. Two or three applications 
will cure the affliction and not bleach the 
legs.—[Isaac N. Foskett, Ulster Co, N Y. 





Every Farmer Should Plan to improve 
his stock the coming season by using only 
pure blooded sires; the best is none too 
good.—_[M. M. Smell, Venango Co, Pa. 


Hornless Red Cattle Sell Well—Red 
Polls seem to be favorites in the west, and 
while not as popular as Shorthorns and 
Herefords, they are still in strong demand. 
At the recent sale in Fairfield, Neb, 37 
animals sold for an average of $257. The 
highest price, 1005, was paid for the cow 
Prairie Blossom 19. She is four years old 
and was bought by O. P. Russ of Mo. 
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ELECTRIC "QN2%n 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life of a wagom 
depends ae the wheels. This one is equipped with our Electrie 
Steel Wheels, with straight or stagger spokes and wide tires. 
Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches, It lasts because tires can’t 
get loose, no sacl, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, 
felloes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds. 
NOW IM DAILY USE. 

Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, “Farm Savings.’® 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 26 Quincy, Ils. 


BEATTY, Covington, Ind. 





The Improved 
cy U. S. Separator 


HAS LED in the past, 
IS LEADING at present, 
U WILL LEAD in the future, 


because of its 
Clean Skimming 
Easy Running 
One-piece Frame 
Enclosed Gears 
Simplicity 
Durability 
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Prices range from $50.00 
upward 


Write for illustrated catalogues 











WHEELS 
FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs te fit any axle. 
Ne blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
me tires at low price. Our catalogue 
=== tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, H!. 
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may go through PAGE 25 wire 58 inch Fence, but no 
rabbit, chicken, pig, hog, horse nor bull can. * 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH 








The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, 
strongest, cheapest baler. Made of wrought stce!. 
Operated by 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. 
Sold on 6 days trial. Catalogue free. Address 
CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


A LETTER 


“1 cannot understand why 
any-farmer would spend his 
money for a “high-wheeled 
wagon when he can get 3 
Farmers Handy. for so little 
money. I canassure you that 
there will be no’ more sky- 
scrapers used on the Beatt. 

it Farm.” — FRANK E 
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The greatest innovation in business methods was ori 
nated by Jones of Binghamton, N. Y., when he beg 


payment of freight, enabling the buyer to know entire 
Bing- 








Farmers Hand 





cost before ordering. Now Jones of Binghamton, 

ton, \ ,.is making fine progress in ‘‘Cash with 
the order.”’. Mail a postal card and learn -how you can 
Save. 
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Rurat BOOK 


C tal F t All Our Brief Descriptive 
a ogue ree 0 « Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, {00 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hit. 





























American <Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 68 
Good Horticultural Exhibit at Buffalo. 


PROF H. E. VAN DEMAN, SPECIAL REPRE- 


SENTATIVE. 





HE fruit exhibit at the Pan- 
American has been good from the 
start. On May 1 Cal and a few of 
the other states were in readiness, 
but it was not until the formal 
opening on May 20 that everyone 
was expected to be ready. On that 

date the apple show was simply wonderful. 
In point of the number of varieties shown 
and quantity of space occupied N Y led, 


but Ore, Ct, Va, Me, Mich, Mo, 
Ili and Ont were all well repre- 
sented, especially the three latter. 
In fact, Ill Mo and Ont were well 


up to N Y in some respects, more particu- 
larly in the size and quality of their fruit; 
Ore, perhaps, had the handsomest color- 
ing of any in her apple exhibit, which was 
necessarily rather small owing to the fact 
of the late date of the state appropriation. 
N Y had also grapes, pears and quinces 
from cold storage. 

Florida has since come in with a fine ex- 
hibit of citrus fruit, considering the very 
late season for exhibiting them. The proper 
time for oranges, lemons, etc, in Fla is from 
Jan to Mar. The pineapple exhibit is only 
just beginning and it will not reach its 
hight until about the middle of Aug, when 
I have every reason to believe there will 
be the grandest display of pineapples ever 
shown to the public in this or any other 
country. 

California has shown as beautiful oranges 
and lemons as have ever been put on exhibi- 
tion anywhere, so far as I have seen. 
Other fresh fruits, such as the loquat, apri- 
cot and plums in their different classes, 
and the first installment of peaches have 
come from that 
state. In a general 


For Week Ending July 6, 1901 


hibit was at its best the 
June. Mo sent in the first 
stallment. At 18 days from the time 
of gathering some of the fruit was 
still on the tables in fairly good condition. 
It had not been in cold storage, except for 
four days while in transit. Ont is making 
a very fine strawberry exhibit. The fruit 
is large and very perfect in form and color. 
Wiiliams seems to be the leading variety 
from that region. N Y has shown a great 
many fine individual collections and one 
new seedling which is of very superior 
quality, so far as we can judge here. It 
has been named the Ryckman, in honor of 
the man who introduced it. It is about 
perfect in color, being neither too light nor 
too dark. Has no green tip, except in rare 
instances, and is good in quality. The 
plant seems to be vigorous and healthy, 
judging from the samples received. 

The exhibit of hybrid perpetual roses is 
one of the finest ever seen. The display of 
Crimson Rambler will be at its best early 
in July. When the new apple crop comes in 
there will still be plenty of specimens of 
the old crop on the tables from cold 
storage. 


week in 
large in- 


last 





Shall Winter Wheat Be Abandoned ?--I. 


The growing of winter wheat has not 
been profitable for several years in the 
older wheat states. This is due to a num- 
ber of reasons. The weather has been 





unfavorable, the soil in the winter 
wheat section is becoming poorer and 
poorer every year from constant crop- 


ping, absence of snow has resulted in se- 
vere freezing out in early spring, rust has 
done more or less damage each season, but 
probably the greatest damage during the 
last two or three years has resulted from 
chinch bugs and the Hessian fly, the latter 





way, it may be said 
that Cal is fully up 
to her previous rec- 
ord in showing her 


fruits in all their 
stages, especially in 
liquid preparations 
in jars, which are 


very attractive, and 
the dried and pre- 
served products of 
the orchards, vine- 
yards, etc. Ida is 
showing beautiful 
cherries, especially 
the Bing, which is 
very large and so 
dark in color as to 
be almost black and 
having a peculiarly 
firm flesh and rich 
flavor. Ariz is send- 
ing in peaches, 
plums, apricots and 
pears, and when the 
season comes, they 
will have fresh dates 
from the Salt river 
valley. We have 
cured dates put up 
in boxes suitable for 
the market grown at 
the Ariz exper sta 
at Phoenix. These 
are the first cured 
dates ever put up on 
this continent, so 


far as I have ever 
heard. 
The strawberry ex- 





of this in addition to their many other desirable qualities. 
enormous growth of fat on the tail is regarded as a great delicacy. 
these sheep are too valuable to be slaughtered for mutton, 
cures may yet find a new luxury in their tails, and that the fat-tailed sheep may be an 
Crossed with Dorsets or Southdowns, the result was a very 


all-around useful animal. 
early maturing, heavy sheep especially adapted for the early markets. 





FAT-TAILED SHEEP, A CALIFORNIA IMPORTATION. 


The pure bloods give a very close, compact wool, especially valuable for so-called 
“‘Astrachan fur,” and it is believed that an industry of some moment may be made out 


In their native land the 


but possibly our epi- 


No. 1 


being the most destructive last year, and 
promises to be very detrimental the com- 
ing season. Chinch bugs are much worse 
some years than others. They not only 
decrease the yield of wheat, but affect oth- 
er small grains, and corn after wheat 
harvest. The proper use of _ barriers, 
such as a strip of tar between the wheat 
and corn fields, a ditch with pulverized soil 
at the bottom and sides along which a log 
is dragged frequently, often prevents the 
chinch bugs from passing from one field to 
another. In spite of this, however, winter 
wheat growing has been abandoned in 
many parts of the country, notably north- 
ern Ill, simply because of the ravages of 
the chinch bug. 

The great prevalence of the Hessian fly 
of late has resulted in a decreased area of 
winter wheat. The question arises would 
it not be profitable to abandon the culture 
of wheat altogether for, say, three or four 
years. During that time the fly might dis- 
appear. At any rate, this is the theory that 
some farmers are working upon. Several 
difficulties are encountered at once. In 
the first place, it is almost impossible to 
get all growers to give up winter wheat. 
It is a crop which is put in when work is 
not pressing. It requires no cultivation and 
the harvest and threshing season is com- 
paratively brief. The grain sells for cash 
and the money comes in at a time when 
it is badly needed by most farmers. The 
fly is probably the greatest obstacle to win- 
ter wheat growing. As it exists in grasses 
and other plants, no one knows for sure 
that the cessation of winter wheat grow-. 
ing for a few years would result in getting 
rid of it. 

Many methods of preventing loss from 
the Hessian fly have been suggested from 
time to time. The most important consist 
of cleaning up the wheat fields directly 
after harvest, burning the stubble and 
plowing the ground 
as early as possible. 
Where wheat is to. 
be seeded, plow a 
strip 15 or 20 ft wide 
all around the field. 
Sow this to wheat in 
late Aug. The fly 
will deposit its eggs 
on this early grain, 
which can then be 


turned under and 
the young larvae 
destroyed. The 


main crop of wheat 
can be seeded as late 
as Oct 10. In this 
way many fields es- 
cape. Of course much 
depends upon the 
seasons. If the sea- 
son is late and open 
there are several 
broods of the fly.and 
late seeding is of 
very little avail. 

One of American 
Agriculturist’s cor- 
respondents makes a 
suggestion that is 
worthy of consid- 
eration. He calls at- 
tention to the fact 
that fields of wheat 
on fresh well-fertil- 
ized land are seldom 
affected by the fly. 
He thinks the loss is 
due largely to the 
fact that continued 
cropping is lowering 

{To Page 11.] 


In California 
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To Develop and Protect Farm Interests. 


DR H. W. WILEY, CHIEF BUREAU OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





In accordance with an act of congress, 
this division became a bureau July 1, and 
we sincerely hope that with this advance 
we may be able to do more in the future 
for agriculture than we have done in the 
past. One of the principal, special lines 
of work with which we are now busy is 
the protection of our markets for farm 
products in foreign countries. We hope, 
in the course of time, to be able to make a 
careful inspection of all food products in- 
tended for export, in order that the mar- 
kets of our agricultural products may be 
maintained by the assurance that only 
first-class articles are sent abroad. 

An interesting case of this kind is now 
before us. A shipment of butter from this 
country was lately condemned in England 


on the strength of an analysis which 
claimed that it contained 12% of foreign 
fats. A sample of this butter which we 


have just examined, is found to be abso- 
lutely free of foreign fats. If the export- 
ers had taken the trouble to secure a certi- 
ficate before shipment, they would not, 
in all probability, have had their consign- 
ment thrown back upon their hands. We 
work in the de- 


are continuing our 
tection of food adulteration with 
even greater vigor in this direc- 


tion, and the results which we are securing 
will continue to be of the highest interest 
to our farmers. 

Another important line of work which we 
have lately undertaken is in the examina- 
tion of materials intended for the construc- 
tion of roads. The secretary of agriculture 
has established in the bureau of chemistry a 
good roads laboratory, with the intention of 
assisting the builders of roads in different 
parts of the country to secure the best 
materials. When we consider for a moment 
the importance of good roads to agricul- 
ture, we can readily appreciate the value 
which this laboratory will eventually be 
to our farming oenEENY. 


ww 


High Quality in Fertilizers. 


The Vt exper sta has analyzed 134 brands 
of fertilizer this year and has found six- 
sevenths of them to be as good as they 
were promised to be. Most of the remain- 
der at least gave as much money value as 
they were guaranteed to contain. The 
character of the materials used was usually 
good, the quality of the fertilizer averaged 
a little higher than last year and plant 
food bought in this way proved as cheap 
as it ever had been in Vt. 

The farmer buying a ton of the average 
fertilizer on credit paid $19 for his plant 
food and $9.50 to the manufacturer, the 
agent and the railroad for making, selling 
and freighting it. Some farmers who 
have considered $1 in three a little high, 
have put some thought into the matter and 
got quite a little more fertilizer for their 
money by buying the raw materials and 
mixing them at home. 





Pasturing Orchards. 
L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 





Sheep and hogs are the only domestic ani- 
mals that should be pastured in an orchard 
of young fruit trees of any kind, and they 
need to be carefully watched that no dam- 
age is done. The hogs are liable to rub 
the tree trunks, but this can be in a meas- 
ure prevented by driving rubbing stakes 
into the ground at various points, but espe- 
cially near the trough or the sleeping shel- 
ter. Sheep are liable to strip the bark from 
the trunks, especially in the early spring, 
as it appears to contain a bitter element 
which they crave. They may not discover 
this bark ration for some time, but when 
they do both large and small trees are 
stripped. 

Both sheep and hogs most greedily de- 
vour the fallen fruit, whether it contains 
worms or is decayed. Hogs will eat all 








FARM AND FIELD 


fallen fruits from cherries to apples, while 
sheep are fond of apples. There is some 
risk in allowing cattle the range of an 
apple orchard after the fruit is nearly de- 
veloped as they are often choked by at- 
tempting to swallow whole apples. If the 
trees are trained low they will pull the 
fruit from the lower branches and in a 
playful mood, hook the limbs and trunks. 
Horses and colts will also pull the fruit 
from the trees, and if disposed can reach 
some distance from the ground. 

Pasturing orchards, whether recently set 
or old and well developed, is attended with 
many risks, in most cases not commensu- 
rate with the supposed gain. If orchards 
were planted with hoed crops, or kept fer- 
tilized and cultivated, this question of 
pasturing them would never have to be dis- 
cussed, and the owner in a term of years 
be equally as well off financially. The trees 
certainly would be in a better condition, 
not only as fruit producers, but for resist- 
ing the effects of disease, which a heavy sod 
seems to favor. 

— ee 


Stacking Small Grains Important. 








The old and rather careless method of 
threshing direct from the shock is becom- 
ing less and less prominent and it is well 
that this is so. In some cases time is saved, 
but a large number of men are required 
at threshing time, making much heavy work 
for the women of the family and usually 
aausing more or less confusion. There is 
always danger of loss from storms as long 
as the grain remains in the shock and fre- 
quently the quality is lowered from bleach- 
ing. It is impossible for all farmers to 
thresh at once, so some fields have to re- 
main in the open for weeks and frequently 
months. Loss is sure to follow. 

The best plan then is to stack. This 
should be done as soon as the grain is dry 
enough. In some cases a week after har- 
vest time the stacking may begin. The 
work comes at a comparatively slack period 
and consequently is not very expensive. 
The matter of making the stack so it will 
turn water is very important. During a 
season of heavy rainfall a waterproof stack 
is difficult to construct, but if the principles 
are understood, there is no reason why all 
grain stacks, but particularly wheat and 
rye, should not be waterproof. 

Possibly the safest stack is the small, 
round one, such as is seen all over the 
wheat growing sections. Four of them are 
grouped so that the thresher may be run 
between, leaving two on each side. Begin 
as. you would an ordinary field shock, but 
continue placing circles of sheaves around 
the shock, gradually inclining them more 
and more until they are almost flat by the 
time the base of the stack is of the desired 
size. The whole secret of successful stack- 
ing lies in keeping the middle or center 
part of the stack high and solid. This is 
done by haying on extra layers of bundles 
and stepping on each one as it is put down. 
On the other hand, the outer layers should 
be as loose as may be. With these condi- 
tions the center of the stack will settle but 
little, while the outside layers will go down 
a great deal. This forms a complete water- 
shed and unless rains are exceedingly 
heavy and accompanied by wind storms, 
the grain will be almost as safe as in the 
bin. 

In putting on these outer layers of bun- 
dles a short handled fork should be used. 
This will enable the operator to keep off 
the outside layers. All loose material 
should be piled up in the middle and not 
allowed to accumulate on the edge, where 
it will cause bundles to slip and result in 
a lopsided, unsightly stack. If it is pos- 
sible, one load should be pitched from one 
side and the next from the opposite. This 
will cause uniform compacting and _ tend 
to prevent the leaning of the stack. Do 
not make the stack very high. There is 
nothing to be gained by it and low stacks 
are less liable to be uncovered during a 
wind storm. 

Long, narrow ricks are favorites in some 
sections and are more easily made than a 








round stack. If the stacker ie not very 
skillful he had better begin on a rick. This 
is simply a long narrow stack which will 
hold all the way from 8 to 16 loads of 
bundles. 

Other things being equal, a rick should 
stand north and south, as in the west 
most violent winds come from the west. 
Other things, however, are not equal. If 
they stand east and west, the sun never 
reaches the north side, consequently it is 
desirable to have them stand north and 
south, so that the sun will get at almost 
the entire surface. 

Although grain is comparatively safe in 
well-made stacks it is always desirable to 
thresh as soon as possible and get the grain 
into the bin or sell it. In most cases, wheat 
in the stack goes through a sweating proc- 
ess and threshing cannot be done while 
it is in this condition, which usually ter- 
minates about the end of the third week. 
The stack should be carefully examined and 
time of threshing governed accordingly. 





A Roadside Watering Place—An old 
iron kettle, even if it has a hole in the 


bottom, can be utilized in the manner 
shown in the cut. A wall of rough stones 
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WATER TROUGH MADE FROM A KETTLE. 


is laid under it,using sand and cement mor- 
tar, and smoothly filling any break in the 
kettle with the cement. The water can be 
brought into the kettle in a pipe over the 
top or through a hole drilled in the side. 
Such a watering place is an ornament to @ 
roadside, as well as a great convenience.— 
[w. D 





Grass and Forage ‘Plant Investigations 
—Co-operative work with a number of 
state exper stas is being carried on by the 
U 8 dept of agri to solve the more impor- 
tant problems concerning grasses and for- 
age plants in the various sections of the 
country. In the west the most important 
experiments now being carried on are those 
relating to forage crops for alkali and arid 
soils and the improvement of the ranges. 
In the south the question of winter pas- 
turage, the growing of leguminous crops 
for the improvement of the soil and the 
investigation of soil and sandbinding plants 
along the coast are being carried on. Ques- 
tions of soil and sandbinding are also being 
investigated on the N E coast, Pacific coast 
and also the great lakes. 





Pot Mignonette—This plant is always 
acceptable but never more so than in the 
winter or spring months when it cannot be 
grown out of doors. It may be had in 
the house by sowing a few seeds in July 
and again in Aug in 6 in pots and allow- 
ing three plants for each pot. The plants 
must be kept growing, but in a cool loca- 
tion, as too much heat checks the develop- 
ment of flower spikes. 





Cover Crops in Orchards should be 
grown in late summer and fall and never 
in the spring. Many failures in fruit cul- 
ture are due to heavy crops of this charac- 
ter grown when the ground should be thor- 
oughly clean and pulverized, so as to con- 
serve moisture and give the trees the ben- 
efit of all plant food. 





























Commercial Agriculture. 


Farm Machinery at Moderate Prices. 





From 1860 to 1900 retail prices of agricul- 
tural machinery and instruments declined 
enormously. This in spite of the fact that 
they have in the meantime increased in 
efficiency, durability, workability, lightness 
of weight and in strength of materials, 
This is brought out in a recent govt bulle- 
tin showing extensive quotations from 
manufacturers in all parts of the country. 
The further fact is noted that in many 
instances there has been an increase in the 
price from ’95 to ’00. The dip about five 
years ago credited to the financial de- 
pression which had a disturbing effect on 
industries. When the business of revival 
began, a considerable increase in price of 
raw materials occurred and this has lasted 
for a long time. 

The prices furnished the dept are those 
paid by farmers and cover a wide list. The 
price trend in carriages and buggies has 
been downward during the two decades ’80- 


is 


700, the decline often being 25 to 50%; this 
is a common observation with regard to 
prices of most agricultural implements. 


Two-horse walking cultivators that sold for 
$20 in ’80, were 13 in '00; harrows at 15 
twenty years ago, are off to 10. The decline 
in the price of mowers has been very 
marked; one maker reported a drop from 
100 in ’60 to 40 in ’00; another that the de- 
cline was from 160 to 40 for the same years 
and still another 120 to 45. Forty years 
ago a good reaper cost the farmer 125@150, 
now 40@60. <A ten-dollar cornsheller in ’60 
is now obtainable for 2.40. Farm wagons 
that cost 125 40 years ago and 90 in ’80, 
are now 57; in another instance a hundred 
dollar wagon in ’60 now sells at 55. The 
price of heavy wire fencing per mile in '90 
was 320 and in ‘00, 176. 
Irregular Outlook for Green Peas—Iin 
Wis late peas are in fully as good condition 
as last year at this time. No green flies 
reported except on clover. Growers appre- 
hend an invasion of insects later. In Ind 
the crop is reported extra good. Recent 
rains have improved conditions in Can. 
Peas are looking well and no flies have 
been seen. In N Y the stand is fair and 
fair 


very late, about same as last year; 
average yield is expected; too early for 
green fly. In N J early peas were heavy, 


while the medium crop is reported rather 
poor stand, and late varieties uncertain on 
account of fly. In Del and Md early peas 
were better than last year; fly injured some 
fields. Late crop threatened by the fly and 
some growers claim there will be a heavy 
shortage in late plantings. 





Dealers Neglect their Opportunities— 
Exporters should be more mindful of the 
interests of American farmers. A recent 
consignment of butter sent to England was 
condemned, and, according to the analy- 
sis of English chemists, contained 12 per 
cent of foreign fats. A sample of the same 
butter, analyzed by Dr H.W.Wiley, chem- 
ist of the United States department of 
agriculture, shows that it was ‘‘absolutely 
free from foreign fats.” If the exporters 
had taken the proper steps and secured 
a certificate to this eftect, before the butter 
Was sent, perhaps this unfortunate occur- 
rence could have been averted. Such pub- 
licity does not help the introduct: n of our 
farm products in other countries. 





New Canned Goods Prices—Various Cal 
fruit packers have just issued their prices 
for ’01, which include the following for 2% 
Ib standards: Yellow free peaches, $1.25@ 
1.30 per dz; lemon cling do, 1.35@1.40; Bart- 
Jett pears, 1.35@1.40; apricots, 1.13; plums, 1; 
cherries 1.70@1.80. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 


Insect and Fungous Pests. 


Sure Remedy for Peach Tree Borers. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 





Gas tar has proved a practical and inex- 
pensive remedy against peach tree borers. 
The experiments at Cornell univ by Prof 
M. V. Slingerland have shown conclusively 
that this material can be applied to trees 
over two years old with perfect safety. I 
have used it on peach trees 4 to 6 years old, 
with perfect results. The application was 
made in a Blue ridge mountain orchard 
about July 10 and only an occasional worm 
was found in a block of 700 trees the follow- 
ing Sept. In an adjoining orchard, about 
the same age, the creatures were abundant, 
2 to 8 being taken from each tree. 

The gas tar treatment is so simple there 
is no good reason why it should not be 
universally used in the near future. Or- 
chardists who have not tried it should pro- 
cure a small quantity from the nearest 
source, and test it on a few trees at first. 
There is a great difference in gas tar from 
various factories, and it should, in all 
cases, be tested before being extensively 
used in a large orchard. One application 
put on with a brush early in July will last 
until late fall and keep out the borers. No 
material has been found to give such satis- 
factory results as gas tar; but it should 
not be used on young trees the first year. 
Recently I saw a Ct orchard where hun- 
dreds of trees were dying from the attacks 
of these borers. The tar should be put on 
early in July or even earlier to be most 
effective. 


Injury to Apple Crop by Bud Moth. 


SUBSCRIPER, ORLEANS CO, N Y. 





At blossoming time I drove through an 
800-tree orchard that had more than 700 
trees full of blossoms. The owner and my- 
self estimated 3000 barrels if they yielded 
as weil as last two years. The trees are 
30 years old and planted 33 ft apart, al- 
most every tree touching its neighbor. The 
land is rich and the trees are well trimmed 
and regularly sprayed. The orchard is a 
beauty and contains 550 Baldwins and 
about 200 Greenings. 

The second week in June the owner in- 
vited me again to walk through with him. 
On the west side of the orchard and on 
west side of each tree, scarcely an apple 
could be found. Greening and Talman 
Sweet nearly bare; part of the Baldwins 
have a few apples on them. A few days 
ago the owner sent some of the twigs to 
the exper sta. The trouble is caused by the 
bud moths, the larvae of which are eating 
the section partly or entirely off immedi- 


ately below the place where the apple 
stem grows. The apples are from a foot 
to a maich greater distance apart. Many 


other orchards are in the same condition. 

The bud moth has been with us for a 
long time, but never before has it injured 
our crop after the blossoming time. Fruit 
growers have thought they were masters 
of the situation and could raise apples in 
spite of the insects; but many have made 
up their minds within a couple of weeks 
past that there is yet something to learn. 
I hear of a few orchards that have set fairly 
good crops. No effort has been made to 
fight this pest. It never has troubled us 
this time of year before. 
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Celery Blight or Rust may be kept under 
complete control by spraying either with | 


ammoniacal carbonate of copper or with 
bordeaux mixture. The spraying should be 
begun while the plants are still in the seed 
bed, and should be continued at intervals of 
from one to two weeks after the plants 
are transplanted until the cool weather pre- 


vents the further development of the 
fungus.—[{Prof C. O. Townsend, Md State 
Pathologist. 


Three Unusual Strawberry Pests, is the 
title of a valuable bulletin just issued by 











5 


Cornell exper sta at Ithaca, N Y. It is writ- 
ten -by Prof M. V. Slingerland, is fully-illus-:~ 
trated and will be of especial value to those 
interested in strawberry culture. 


For Leaf Curl of the peach, bordeaux 
mixture in proportion of five pounds of 
copper sulphate, five pounds of 
lime and 45 gallons of water, gives the 
best results. The first application should 
be made before the buds open in spring. 





The Bean Leaf Beetle is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the injury to the pole beans of 
A. J. W., N Y. Dust the leaves with one 
part paris green in 100 parts of flour or land 
plaster. 


Australian Apples in England—This 
fruit is now reaching English markets in 
comparatively liberal quantities, selling at 
low prices, owing to competition of straw- 
berries and other fruits. These apples from 
Tasmania enter the English markets after 
the American season is over and in no- 
wise compete with our own _ orchard 
products. 





American Agriculturist is a very vaiued 
and welcome guest at our house.—[Elton 
D. Garrett, Broome Co, N Y. 


Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 
MASS. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 





Plants eaay 
FA 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE 


Leading varieties, carefully — moss in baskets, 
F. O. B. here, 250 plants for o~ 1900 for $1.50. 
Special price on tities over e008. Cash pi oe. 
15th to 20th of June. WOOD ND 
Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Orange County Nurseries 


Write for our Summer and Auwmn 
Catalogue of 68 pamenies, 
It will be mai 


Pot-growa Strawberry Plants 

Fruit and ornamental trees, plants, 
vines, etc. 

First-class stock at reasonable prices. 

T. J. Dwyer & Sen, Box 91 Corawaill, N.Y. 










aun” "Resutt of %6 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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Carbonic Acid Gas as a Fertilizer. 





It is an axiom of vegetable physiology 
that carbonic acid gas is taken up by the 
plant largely through the leaves and, when 
assimilated, furnishes the larger part of 
the dry weight of the crops. That is, the 
carbon in the plant tissues. comes from the 
carbonic acid of the air. Now if the 
amount of carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
phere of forcing houses be artificially in- 
creased, will not the crops forced under 
such conditions grow larger and faster? We 
find upon inquiry that this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. Provided 
a cheap method of generating carbonic acid 
gas were available, this method of atmos- 
pheric fertilization may yet excel the elec- 
tric light as a means of forcing quick 
growth in greenhouses. 

On this subject, Dr H. W. Wiley, chief US 
division of chemistry, writes: “I will not be 
able to cite all the experiments which have 
been made for the artificial feeding of car- 
bon-dioxide to plants, but will content my- 
self with the latest experimental data. The 
experiments to which I refer were made in 
the biological vegetable laboratory at Fon- 
tainebleau. These experiments were con- 
ducted with two series of plants. In one 
series the plants, protected by bell-jars, 
were deprived of every trace of carbon- 
dioxide in the air. In the other, they were 
supplied with an air having an excess over 
the normal of carbon-dioxide. The plants 
experimented upon were white lupines and 
beans. 

“The experiments were continued for 
about a month and at the end of this time 
the plants which had received the excess 
of carbon-dioxide were very much larger 
than the others. The internodes were very 
much further apart and the length of the 
stem was very much greater. The leaves 
of these plants were very much larger and 
thicker, and in general the appearance of 
the plants fed the excess of carbon-dioxide 
Was very superior to those which had been 
deprived of this substance. These experi- 
ments, you will see, in order to have been 
entirely conclusive, should have been con- 
ducted with plants grown in ordinary air 
also. 

“Tt is not likely that any practical ad- 
vantage would come to agriculture by at- 
tempting to feed plants a larger amount of 
carbon-dioxide than nature supplies them. 
In forcing houses, however, where partic- 
ular effects are to be produced, the intro- 
duction of an excess of carbon-dioxide over 
the normal might prove beneficial.” 


Work After Harvest. 


MISSOURI. 





S. H. LINTON, 





At the close of the fruiting season thor- 
oughly cultivate the ground between the 
rows of strawberries with a small-toothed 
cultivator. In the rows and about the hills 
the hoe and spading fork must be used to 
stir the ground and destroy weeds and 
grass. The plants should be thinned so as 
to stand at least 6 in apart. If the soil 
needs fertilizing this should be applied 
broadcast before the cultivator is started. 

Blackberries and raspberries should have 
the stalks which produced fruit cut out and 
the new stalks thinned to the proper num- 
ber in the hill. If the terminal was not 
pinched out of the growing stalks earlier in 
the season the top should be cut back to 
about 30 in high. Gather all the brush 
where it can be piled and burned, which 
will destroy many insects and fungi. 

Currants and gooseberries close their 
fruiting season a little later than the 
strawberry, blackberry or raspberry. At 
the close of their fruiting season all wood 
that has borne two or three crops should be 
eut out and the young stalks thinned to 
five or six. If the plants are crowded too 
close, three to five stalks will be enough to 
insure a good crop. The cultivator should 
be started to give a thorough stirring of 
the surface, following with hoe and fork 
between the hills, and continuing the culti- 





vating up to the middle-or last of Aug. 
If the season is dry the cultivator may be 
kept going at intervals of six or eight days. 
Currants and gooseberries delight in a 
loamy, rich soil with a damp, but not wet, 
subsoil. There is no better means of se- 
curing this than by applying a liberal 
dressing of stable manure at the com- 
mencement of winter. This is applicable to 
all small fruits. 





Spraying Swarms to Help in Hiving. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





In hiving swarms it often happens that 
the bees are persistent in taking wing, 
when they are dumped in front of their 
new hive, instead of crawling into it. I 
have had a few swarms go back and clus- 
ter on the same limb after they had been 
carried to the hive two and three times. 
I recently tried a little spraying on a few 
swarms to overcome this difficulty and 
with very good results. While the bees 
are yet hanging on the tree take a small 
spray pump or syringe and wet the cluster 
with 1 or 2 qts of cold water. 

Then take your swarm catcher, run it 
up under the cluster, get them into it and 
they will cling together while you carry 
them to the hive. When dumped in front 
of it they will not readily take wing again, 






200 died. Out of the 400 untrimmed until 
May, only four died, and they made a 
growth of three to seven feet the summer 
of ’99. Some who advocated the cutting 
back of all the young trees to the snow 
line and removing entirely all the old trees, 
see now that they were wrong. Many of 
the best orchards were entirely ruined. 

My experience in growing trees is to first 
secure a suitable location, then carefully 
select the very best trees from the nursery, 
examine the roots carefully and see that 
they are free from pests of any kind. Trim 
off all broken or bruised roots and limbs, 
cut back the tops so as to leave the tree 
two to three feet high. As soon as the 
trees are set in the orchard, begin harrow- 
ing and continue the cultivation regularly 
every week or ten days up to about Aug 
1. The ground can then be seeded to some 
cover crop, such as cowpeas or rye. The 
following season the cultivator should be 
started as early as the ground is in condi- 
tion to be worked. The trees in the illus- 
tration show the effects of careful culture. 
They are thrifty, have excellent heads and 
are free from disease of any kind. 





New Horticultural Publications—The 
next bulletin to be issued by the division 
of pomology is Grape Culture for the North 
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ORCHARDIST BAIRD’ 





but will run into it. Swarms that have 
been hived a few hours and seem restless, 
or cluster mostly on the outside of their 
hive, can also be made more comfortable 
by giving them a little spraying. Bees 
need a great quantity of water during sum- 
mer, and the beekeeper can supply their 
needs in a few minutes where it would 
require hours for the bees to gather it 
themselves. 





A Young Peach Orchard in Michigan. 


H, BAIRD, 


The peach orchard, shown in the illus- 
tration, was set about the middle of Apr, 
°98. During the following winter nearly all 
the trees were frozen to the snow line, that 
season being the coldest in many years. It 
was interesting to observe the effect of the 
cold weather on the trees that had been 
pruned severely the previous summer. A 
few days before the winter set in, I 
trimmed 200 of the trees as an experiment. 
The remaining 400 were not touched until 
the following May. The early trimming 
was very unsatisfactory, as 40 out of the 
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TREES 
by Prof W. H. Ragan of this office. 
letin on the fig by Dr Gustav Eisen of Cal 
is also in press, and we hope to have a 
publication issued shortly on the prune in- 
dustry by Prof E. R. Lake of Corvallis, 
Ore, who did much work along this line in 
Europe last summer. An importation of 
apple trees from Australia recently is of 
much importance and interest.—[G. B. 
Brackett, Pomologist U S Dept Agri. 


A bul- 





Fruit Trees Should Be Fed during the 
summer, not only to protect the fruit upon 
them, but to develop new wood and buds 
for the crop next year. In Ga, it has been 
found by experiment that a mixture of 4 
Ibs acid phosphate and 1 Ib muriate of pot- 
ash per tree has given very satisfactory 
results. 





Spraying Cucumbers—The L I pickle 
growers begin spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture about July 15 and keep it up at inter- 
vals of 8 to 10 days till frost. 





Keep Sheep Tame and teach them ie 
come at your call. 




















The Sweepstakes Prize Record 
IN OUR MONEY-IN-POULTRY CONTEST. 
in the last 
the sweepstakes prize of $200 in the 


As announced issue of this 
paper, 
Money-in-Poultry contest was awarded to 
Mrs Leonard Johnson of Radnor, Pa. Not 
only did her report, in the opinion of 
rules 
but the profit which 


judges, fill the requirements of the 
manner, 


in the best 





MRS LEONARD JOHNSON. 


she made from her flock was a very hand- 
some one. In addition to keeping an item- 
ized report as called for’ by the rec- 
ord book, she gave her experience and 
observation of the many operations con- 
nected with her flock. These were treated 
under the heads of location, securing cus- 
tomers, buildings, hatching and _ rearing 
early and late chicks, cost and profit of 
same, gapes and gizzard worms, record of 
individual flocks, methods of feeding old 
and young chicks, disposing ‘of, — killing 
and dressing chickens and old stock, care 
of houses and coops, sickness, etc. 

Her place contains one-fourth acre of 
ground which is occupied by dwelling, 
dooryard, a small garden, four poultry 
houses and two yards. .The fowls also had 
the run of the roadside and an adjoining 
lot. The first house, which was built in 
794, 12x6 ft, was intended for a _ brooder 
house for early chicks.’ The newer houses 
were built on the _ scratching shed plan, 
with an open shed and a coop for each 
flock, the shed being inclosed with a can- 
vass door during stormy weather. 

During Jan, Feb and Mar, 225 eggs, worth 
$4.97, were set and 137 hatched. During 
the first month 44 chicks were lost. She 
sold 35 for $28.69, 31 being killed when be- 
tween 12 and 16 weeks old. The highest 
price per lb was 45c in May, 40 to 35c in 
June, 35 to 30c in July. About 45 pullets 
were reserved for layers. 

During Apr, May and June 293 eggs were 
set, worth $5.35, and 146 hatched. At one 
month old, 99 were alive; of these, 62 broil- 
ers were sold for $37.18. These weighed 
from 1% to 2% lbs each at 12 to 16 weeks 
old. Those from eggs set in Apr averaged 
$1.25 per pair, the later ones $1.10. The 
total cost of 75 early chickens raised and 
sold was $33.50 and total value $78.69. The 
total cost of the 90 late chickens was $31.75 
and value $72.18. 

In the method of feeding young stock, 
great emphasis was laid by Mrs Johnson 
on following the natural method .as closely 
as possible. No mashes or soft, wet feed 
of any kind was used. They were fed five 
times a day on cracked corn, wheat and 
oats in the form of granulated oatmeal, 
given dry. They also had an abundance 
of green food. Fed in this way, the chick- 
ens were always plump and fat, even squab 
broilers having a good layer of fat over 
the muscles. 

All poultry and eggs were sold at the 
door, regular customers coming for them at 
stated periods. One customer took 1 dz 
eggs each day and others a certain num- 
ber at regular intervals. Some had stand- 
while oth- 


ing orders for dressed poultry, 





ers would leave their orders and even call 
within an hour to’ take the same away. 
In reference to this part of the business; 
Mrs Johnson says, “I make it a point never 
to refuse anyone chickens at any hour, 
excepting after dark, if I have them in 
the yard or can buy them in the neighbor- 
hood. I never consider it any trouble to 
accommodate anyone if it is in my power 
to do so.” As our readers will all be in- 
terested in the winner of the grand sweep- 
stakes prize, we present herewith her pic- 
ture and a short biography. In future num- 


bers of American Agriculturist will be 
printed liberal extracts from her prize 
poultry record, showing methods followed, 


results obtained, and other 
and valuable matter. 

Mrs Leonard Johnson was born at Rad- 
nor, Delaware Co, Pa, May 31, ’63. Her 
early childhood was passed in a lonely old 
farmhouse, and when eight years old her 
parents removed to the village where she 
has resided ever since. The next seven 
years were spent in the public schools and 
then three years in a private school. Grad- 
uating from this academy when 18 she took 
up instrumental music and at twenty was 
installed as organist of the Episcopal 
church. The fall of ’85 found her hard at 
work in a typical country schoolhouse. 

She still kept up her music, and in our 
school with the aid of a few of the pupils, 
in 10 days collected over $100 for the pur- 
chase of an organ. With the aid of this 
instrument a couple of entertainments were 
given and 50 volumes of entertaining liter- 
ature added to the school library with the 
proceeds. In the winter of ’92-’93 her moth- 
er died and at the end of the term she 
resigned the position and the following 
July was quietly married to Leonard John- 
son. Soon after this she began-.her career 
as a poultry woman by taking charge of 
her father’s neglected flock of chickens. 
The work proved quite entertaining and 
after the first two or three years was quite 
a success from a business point of- view. 
As the family grew larger the money real- 
ized from the chickens was quite a help 
to a rather meager income. There are 
now four sturdy little boys to be looked 
after. The church organ had to be given 
up two years ago, music scholars dwindled 
down to one or two, but the chickens could 
be attended to in odd moments. 


like interesting 





Ore Deposits on Farm—M. A. G., S C: 
Write Prof H. S. Hartzog, Clemson college, 
8 C. He can probably answer your query. 





Early Pullets are the ones to fill the egg 
basket next winter. 





Cigar Leaf Under Cheesecloth. 





Fully 40 a of tobacco are said to be set 
a cheesecloth covering this year in 
Connecticut 


under 


various parts of the and 








UNDER TENT COVER. 


Housatonic valleys of N. E. One. of the 
fields which has been given the best of care 
and attention is that of C. S. Miller & Son 
of Southwick, Mass. They understand 
the business thoroughly from the growers’ 
standpoint and are thoroughly up to the 
times as to best methods to pursue. 

The two illustrations portray interior and 
exterior views of the tobacco field, It is 


RAISING TOBACCO 
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Havana and part imported Sumatra seed. 
Plants are too small to show distinctly in 
the interior view. They are set in rows 3 
ft 3 in apart and plants 12 in apart in the 
row. The piece under cloth is 36x4% rods. 
For an acre of ground, 192 posts 12 ft long 
are used, which are set in the ground 3 ft, 
leaving 9 ft clear. Posts are set 16% ft 
apart each way. About 2000 ft of 2x4 scant- 
ling are used as stringers. These go length- 
wise of the field, as shown by the interior 
view. No cross pieces are used except at 
the ends. No 9 and 14 wire are strung 
across the frame every 5 ft, strained very 
tight, making the frame solid. Eight-inch 








INTERIOR OF MILLERS’ TOBACCO TENT. 


base boards are put around the piece 6 ft 
from outside posts for the side cloth to be 
fastened to. The cloth is coarse weave. 
Cloth is 16% ft wide and fastened to the 
stringers by a wire running lengthwise and 
stapled to the frame. No wires are used 
over the cloth. 

Mr Miller estimates the cost to be about 
$300 p a. Cloth costs about 180, wire is 
inexpensive, about 7 p a and the cost of 
frame depends whether the grower fur- 
nishes his own material or buys it at the 
lumber yard. The frame is good for 8 or 
10 crops and perhaps two-thirds of the cloth 
may be used the second year. Raising 
Havana seed under cloth is perhaps more 
of an experiment than raising Sumatra. 
Havana may not be as profitable, but the 
increased weight p a will help balance the 
difference in price paid p Ib, 








~ HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it 
stains the linen it is evidence of kidney 
trouble; too frequent desire to pass it, or 
pain in the back, is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out of 


order. 
WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain: in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hold 
water and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, wine 
or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the ex- 
traordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. - Sold by druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a _ sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells more 
about it, both sent absolutely free by 
mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. _ Y. When writing mention 
that you read this generous offer in the 
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Handy Dairy Barn Enclosing Silo. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA CO, O. 





Our old barn, 40x60 ft, with stone walls 
en three sides of the bas@ment and a silo 


extending 24 ft alomg the east end, 
was dark, damp and often poorly ven- 


tilated, consequently hard to make a com- 
fortable, sanitary abode for cows. One 
year ago we found our silos were not safe 
for another filling, 13 seasons had not left 
éne sound board in the lower division. They 
were built of two thicknesses of boards 
with tarred paper between. Heavy frames 
to support the side pressure all conduced 
to make their removal tedious and heavy 
work. We decided to remodel the barn and 
after grading surface and raising the old 
floor for new stable to make good drain- 
age, a two-foot stone foundation was am- 
ple for the new addition, thus giving room 
for full-sized double sash windows. The 
posts to support roof and frame end of old 
barn were set on silo foundation, reaching 
30 ft to the roof, an important feature when 
heavy barn-slate is used for roofing. For 
weather boarding as high as stabling we 
used green-fencing boards. Over these we 
drew two inch mesh wire netting, over 
which we applied a coat of lime and cement 
plaster, making an airtight and substantial 
appearing wall without the application of 
paint. 
THE SILO CONSTRUCTION. 

The lath-and-plaster form has_ been 
designated the 20th century silo. Each lath 
5 in thick and 2 in wide makes a pow- 
erful hoop when sprung to the circle of 
perpendicular studding. Upon these a 
plaster of cement and lime mortar is ap- 
plied. No weather boarding is needed when 
surrounded with clover hay above and cow 
stable below, thus saving one-half enough 
to build the round stable. To help the looks 
and make a little more body to the wall, 
after the two inside coats were hard, we 
gave it one outside between the studding 
on the clinches. Our silo is over 30 ft deep, 
but the foundation and a belt of pine lin- 


ing at top reduce the amount of plaster- 
ing slightly. <A silo 18 ft in diameter and 
30 ft deep requires 9000 linear ft of % 
by 2-in lath; 40, 2x3 in  studding 
20 ft long, or about 600 ft board measure. 
No sills or plates are needed, as the base 


of the studding should be bedded in cement 


on the foundation wall. For the top we 
used heavier hoops, two thicknesses 4 ft 
apart, to which we attached the wood lin- 


ing, fearing cement would get broken there 
by accident. Four loads of good, sharp 
sand, 5 barrels cement, 2% barrels lime and 
4 bu hair should complete the main items 
of expense aside from the labor. 

For manger and watering trough we have 
a concave trough, 5 in deep, in the cement 


floor. Water is supplied from a tank or 
from the well direct if the wind is suf- 
ficient to run the mill on barn. The wind- 


mill is not always ready for its part of the 
work. In the near future a gasoline engine 
will be put in near the pump. From the 
side of this vat an inclined railway runs 
to milk stand at head of steps to carry 
three cans at a trip. Another overhead 
track carries the manure to the outshed, 
while a third handles the ensilage. These 
tracks are sold for barn door hangings 
with a ball bearing roller at each end to 
which the platform or box is attached. 
ADVANTAGES OF EQUIPMENT. 

The accompanying sketch will make the 
plans clear. The advantages obtained are 
as follows: 1, The sun may shine some time 
in the forenoon on each of my 17 cows 
around silo, and on most of these in the 
row beyond it; 2, their heads converge 
toward the feed and water trough, saving 
time and labor in feeding, fastening and 
loosening the cows; 3, their hind quarters 
diverge, making more room for the milkers, 
giving a cow more freedom to lie down or 
get up without disturbing her neighbors, 


and an extra chance for a clean bed: 4, 
these conditions react to good effect on the 
dgairyman. 


Our cows have had lots more 


CATTLE INTERESTS 





company the past winter than heretofore. 
They have had better care and show their 
appreciation of us in their new home. 


eee NE 
New Ideas in Curing Cheese. 
J. A. MACDONALD, CANADA, 





The discovery of the ferment or enzym, 
galactase, in milk, by Prof Babcock, is 
bound to revolutionize the cheese industry., 
As to the value of this discovery there is 
ne question, and it has not come any too 
soon. The majority of the curing rooms of 
the country do not fulfil their mission. 
Much has been done in Canada to improve 
curing rooms by the introduction of cool 
air ducts and other appliances to keep up 
an even temperature and cure cheese uni- 
formly, but the results have not met, the 
expectations of those who were most ear- 
nest in promoting these improvements. 

Under the best conditions the best cheese 
makers have been at a loss to account for 
the irregular curing of cheese, and have 
been puzzled by the fact that even the best 
curing rooms did not cure. For a long time 
the opinion has been held that the curing 
of cheese was due to the action of bacteria, 
and that curing was hastened by the quan- 
tity of rennet extract used for the ccagu- 
lation of the milk. These opinions are now 











will do the curing of the product of all the 
cheese factories in one district, or within 
a radius of 10 to 20 miles. Here the curing 
will be done in a uniform manner, free 
from all dangers from bacterial activity. 
With the introduction of .cold storage 
plants in every district, the cheese indus< 
try will be divided into the manufacture of 
the product in factories of relatively cheap 
construction, and the curing or ripening of 


the cheese in central curing stations. In 
this way the production will be greatly 
cheapened, while the cost of curing will 


be no greater than now. It is to be hoped 
that every cheese factory will this season 
send a number of cheese, fresh from the 
hoops, to some cold storage warehouse, and 
have them kept there at a uniformly low 
temperature until fall, and thus test for 
themselves the economy of the new curing 
process. This last discovery of Dr Bab- 
cock is secondary only to his fat test, and 
the benefit thus conferred on the dairy 
world the present generation cannot fully 
appreciate. 


———— 


Exposition Classification Ready—The 
preliminary classification for the interna- 
tional live stock show at Chicago, Nov 30 
to Dec 7, is now ready, and can be had on 




































proved erroneous, for it is found that cheese application to Manager W. E. Skinner, 
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as quickly and much better at a 
of 32 deg than at the 
hitherto ideal temperature of 60 deg. It 
is also found that the addition of rennet 
to fresh milk does not hasten the ripening 
unless the acidity of the milk is allowed to 
develop to a point which experience has 
shown to be best adapted for the making 
of cheddar cheese. 

This inherent enzym in milk, which Profs 
Babcock and Russell have termed galac- 
tase, has the power of digesting the casein 
of the milk, and also of producing chemical 
decomposition similar to that which takes 
place in ordinary cured cheese, and this 
quite independent of bacterial action. It is 
this enzym that cures the cheese, and it 
requires no particular temperature to work 
in, for it digests and breaks down the 
easein just as well at the freezing point, 
where no bacterial action can take place, as 
at a higher temperature. 

The value of this discovery cannot yet 
be properly estimated. It opens two new 
avenues to the assistance of ‘the cheese 
industry: (1) the greater uniformity of the 
marketable cheese, and (2) -.the greater 
economy of production when the old-time 
curing room, with its erratic and expensive 
temperature, will be no longer. necessary. 
As the new process of curing becomes gen- 
eral one large central cold storage plant 


cures 
temperature 





There are but few changes in the rules. 
The finished product exhibit will be a new 
feature and is introduced for the purpose 
of enabling agri colleges at a distance to 
enter carcasses as a demonstration of their 
meat producing capabilities. Swine breed- 
ers are taking a great interest in carload 
classes. The carload lots of cattle and 
sheep will be exhibited in their various 
depts on a grander scale than last year, 
A large building for refrigerator purposes 
is being erected and in it will be hung the 
carcasses for display and judging. The 
natl live stock assn holds its annual con- 
vention at the same time. This organiza- 
tion embraces 150 stock assns and some 20 
natl breeding assns. There will be really. 
more features of interest and importance 
to live stock people than ever before gotten 
together. 





Black Cattle in Demand—The combina- 
tion sale of Aberdeen-Angus cattle in Chi« 
cago was very satisfactory considering the 
quality of the stock. They were not up te 
the usual standard but prices ranged all 
the way from $120 to 1000, the last price 
being paid for Queen Mary Belle 7 30159. 
She was owned by W. W. Sturgis and was 
sold to D. R. Perry of Columbus, Ind. The 
average for the entire sale was 257,_ 








Lambs for Early Market. 


J. O. GOODELL, VERMONT. 





The first and most important considera- 
tion is careful selection of breeding stock, 
both ewes and rams. Here is where the 
fitting of lambs for market begins. Have 
the ewes come to the barn in good condi- 
tion in the fall, and then keep them so 
by feeding good clover hay, with an abun- 
dance of good, fresh water every day. 

Ewes should yean by the last of Feb 
or first of Mar. After yeaning they should 
be fed the best of rowen, with a small ra- 
tion of corn and oats, not forgetting the 
water. The lambs should be furnished 
good warm quarters and have a chance 
to run out and exercise every warm sunny 
day. As soon as they begin to eat it, a 


little fine feed should be placed for’ the 
lambs where the sheep cannot disturb 
them. 

When grass is well started in spring, 


turn sheep and lambs into a good pasture, 
not a piece of bare ground. During the 
cold, raw, wet days and nights that come 
in early spring it is better to confine them 
in the yard and pen, and feed rowen. If 
this course is followed you will find by 
July that the lambs have fattened in fine 
shape to be served with the Fourth of 
July green peas. 


Pure Bred Cattle for Argentine Markets. 








At the meeting of officers and members 
of the various live stock assns in Chicago 
recently for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the present opportunity to secure 
the Argentine market for American pure- 
bred cattle it was determined to send a 
representative to that country for the pur- 
pose of studying the field. Mr W. F. Skin- 
ner, the manager of the internat’! live stock 
assn, has been selected for this duty and 
will sail shortly. 

To illustrate the importance of the Ar- 
gentine demand for pure-bred stock the 
following showing of the shipments of pure- 
bred Shorthorns from England during the 
past 19 years is given: 
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Other countries not named took 71, mak- 
ing a total of 8278. It will be seen that 
South America took 73% of the whole and 
nearly all‘of these went to Argentina. These 
figures bring out in a striking way the 
value of the trade which Mr Skinner goes 
to seek and also the rapid strides with 
which Argentina is improving its cattle in 
order that it may successfully compete 
with our meat in the European market, 

Slop vs Dry Grain for Pigs—The feed- 
ing of ground grain in connection with slop 
of some kind has many advocates. Quite 
a number of feeders think that all kinds 
of grain feed should be moistened just 
enough to pour well from the pail to the 
trough. A number of tests to determine 
whether or not this is profitable were con- 
ducted by Profs Plum and Van Norman 
at the Ind exper sta, and reported in Bulle- 
tin 86. These men concluded that the dif- 
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ference in appearance of pigs fed on dry 
feed and on moistened feed goes to show 
that there is no advantage in rmnoistening 
tne teed. Further, the pigs fed dry grain 
made slightly the best gains. Taking ev- 
erything into consideration, it is considered 
unnecessary to moisten ground fe«¢d for pigs 
except as it may be a matter of conven- 
ience. Of course this is only one test, and 
conclusions must not be drawn until fur- 
ther work has been done. This kind of ex- 
periment is highly valuable. 


When Sheep Should Have Water—The 
idea that sheep in pasture need no water 
except what they get from feeding on grass 
wet with dew, is a most erroneous one. In 
June, when the grass is itself succulent, 
sheep at pasture may sometimes get along 
very well without any water. But during 
midsummer there are many nights when no 
dew falls and when the grass is itself 
parched so that there is little succulence in 
it. At such periods the excrement of sheep 
will be in round, hard lumps, just as it is 
in winter, and when this condition shows 
itself, it means that the animals want more 
water.—[Fred O. Sibley, Otsego Co, N Y. 





Horse Disease Outbreak—Within the 
past week a mysterious disease has af- 
fected large numbers of horses in N Y 
city, and it is estimated that 5000 animals 
are under treatment by veterinarians, who 
call it a form of grip, due to the unusual 
climatic conditions of the past two months 
and similar in form to old-time epizootic. 
Some ascribe the present epidemic in N Y¥ 
city to the extensive digging of the streets 


in subway building, releasing long dor- 
mant epizootic germs. If the disease is 
anything more than local and should 


spread to other cities it is possible for the 
condition to become serious. 





Rules Again Changed—The managing 
committee of the American Hereford assn 
in charge of the Hereford exhibits at the 
coming shows this fall rescinded the lat- 
ter part of rule 5, which read as follows: 
“No breeder will be allowed more than one 
entry in each section,’ so that now each 
breeder will be allowed as many entries in 
each section as he desires. 





Liberal Prizes to Shorthorn Breeders— 
Since the N Y state fair prize list was 
printed the Shorthorn breeders’ assn of 
America offers to duplicate all premiums 
offered by the N Y state fair commission, 
which makes this class amount to $1085, 
Definite information can be secured from 
S. C. Shaver, secy, Albany, N Y. 





Good Returns from Sheep—During the 
summer of 1898 I raised 65 lambs from 47 
ewes. The wool and lambs that year aver- 
aged $8.63 per ewe and that when every- 
thing sold at wholesale  prices.—[Chas. 
Cutler. 





Late Hatched Chicks Pay—We had to 
move our’ flock twice before getting them 
located in their permanent home, so our 
neighbors had chickens hatched before our 
biddies would sit. In the 11 months’ life on 
our own farm the flock of 60 hens has 
brought in $1.40 for each hen, counting at 
cash value the increase of the flock. We 
have sold 85c each in eggs and young cock- 
erels and the flock has trebled in numbers. 
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We have grade Plymouth Rocks, Minorcas, 
Wyandots and plain hens, just such a mixed 
lot as one could pick up here and there, Our 
ducks did practically nothing—too much 
polecat.—{H. S. Edwards, Hardin Co, Ia. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Caked Udder—A. G. J. (N Y) has a cow 
that has a caked udder. Mix 2 dr iodine 
with 2 oz vaseline. Rub on a little every 
third day and continue for several weeks 
if needed. Also give 1 dr iodide of potas- 
sium at a dose in a bran mash twice a 
day for three weeks. Then skip a week 
and give again if necessary. 


Sucking Her Milk—J. A. G. (N Y) wants 
to know how to prevent a cow from suck- 
ing her milk. Take a pole four feet long 
and bore a hole through each end and tie 
it to a halter on the head and to a strap 
around the body just behind the shoulders 
tight enough to prevent it from slipping 
back. This will prevent her from getting 
her head to the udder. 


Sore Feet—R. Y. L. (Md) has a mare that 
appears to be sore all over. She has been 
worked in the city for three years. The 
soreness mentioned is in the feet. The 
only treatment for such cases is to mix 
3 drams of cantharides with 2 oz lard and 
rub it on the coronet of each foot. Turn 
out in as wet a pasture as possible, 


Sick Cows—F. K. M. (Tenn) had a cow 
that ate well but continued to get poor 
and weak and finally a hard lump formed 
between the lower jaw bones and the an- 
imal died in a few days. It is impossible 
to form a correct opinion as to the nature 
of the disease from the above. In such 
cases a careful postmortem examination 
should be made by a qualified veterinary 
surgeon. 























Chronic Indigestion—W. M. M. (N Y) 
has a cow that does not eat well and gives 
very little milk. When first taken sick she 
seemed to have fits of pain, has gotten 
over that, but does not improve much. Boil 
a teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp and 
while hot pour it on half a pail of bran and 
make a mash. Give her a mash of this 
kind every day for a month if needed. Also 
give 1 oz each tincture chloride of iron, 
gentian and ginger at a dose three times 
a day in 1 pt of gruel for a week or two. 





Eczema—W. H. W. (Va) has a horse that 
has an eruption on the skin every spring. 
Give one oz of aloes at a dose, also mix 
4 oz sulphate of iron and 4 oz nitrate of 
potassium, divide into 24 doses and give one 
every day until all are taken. 





Indigestion—G. D. (N Y) has acow that 
vomits its food. Give 1% lbs epsom salts 
and 1 oz ginger dissolved in water. After 
the physic operates if the vomiting con- 
tinues give 1 oz bromide of potassium at 
a dose in a pt of cold water three times 
a day until relieved. 





Sore Feet—W. D. (N Y) has a horse that 
is sore in the fore feet and shoulders. Also 
would like a good tonic powder for horses. 
Poultice the feet for one week with bran 
mash made with warm water. Change 
twice a day. Then mix 2 dr of canthadises 
with 1 oz lard, rub this on the coronets 
and let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off, amd turn the horse out to pasture 
for the summer. For tonic powder mix 
4 oz sulphate of iron, 4 oz nitrate of potas- 
sium and 2 oz nux vomica, divide into 24 
doses and give one every day in a bran 
mash until all are taken. 















Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ills 


= SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 
ALWAYS THE BEST. 

“Business Dairying,” a very valuable book and Catalo; 

P.M. Sharples, 


e No. 100 free. 
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yIBBY’S CREAM EQUIVAL ENT MEAL , ENKIUHES 
Separated or Skimmed Milk for Calf Rearing, 100 lb. 
bag $5.25, freight paid. Bibby & Sons, Weston, Mass. 
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A new law in New York state authorizes 
women who pay taxes to vote upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds by cities, towns and counties. 
We consider this a just law. It is the least 
that any state can do, even where there is 
opposition to complete suffrage for women, 

One reason for the great increase in ex- 
ports of American manufactures lies in 
the adoption of standard gauges, parts and 
sizes. Such simplification in agricultural 
implements is much needed. Of so simple 
a tool as the plow, several thousand dife« 
ferent patterns or styles are in use, where 
probably 100 would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Large economies are 
certainly possible along this line, and if 
implement manufacturers recognize the 
“community of interest’’ between producers 
and consumers of agricultural implements, 
the present tendency toward consolidation 
will not be without its blessings. 

With the fruit crop of the north and mid- 
dle south either ripening or now moving 
to market, growers are encountering the old 
problem of heavy cost of transportation. 
In too many instances this eats up all the 
profits, resulting in meager returns to the 
producer, and such heavy cost to the con- 
sumer that the quantity purchased is much 
less than it should be. This makes it all 
the more necessary for growers to exer- 
cise the greatest care in the selection and 
packing of fruit for market. American 
Agriculturist has recently offered some 
good hints on this. Otherwise the exper- 


ience of last year will be repeated, when 
tons of peaches reached the northern cities 





EDITORIAL 


in such poor condition, at times through 
dishonest packing, that the trade was 
greatly injured and no satisfactory returns 
to anyone. That will be a happy day when 
transportation rates are moderate, and per- 
ishable produce so attractive in condition 
that the consumption will be doubled, 
adding greatly to the profits of fruit 
growers. 
ee 

Agriculture in the northern states, long 
familiar with the spirit of progress, can 
occasionally learn a wholesome lesson from 
the “new south,” with its awakened possi- 
bilities. The action of the North Carolina 
general assembly in ousting politicians and 
others not directly interested in the farm 
from the membership of the state board of 
agriculture and _ substituting practical 
farmers, is a step in progressive agricul- 
ture. The new board also constitutes the 
board of trustees of the agricultural col- 
lege. The members evidently mean busi- 
ness and will direct the affairs of the state 
board and the college in the interest of 
farmers, without reference to political or 
other influences. Other southern states 
could well afford to follow the example set 
by North Carolina. Nor is the direful 
political influence governing many of our 
agricultural colleges and other educational 
institutions confined to the south. The time 
is ripe for farmers to step forward in this 
matter and demand representation, and 
govern their own affairs. 





A great cry was raised last year over the 
phenomenal increase in exports of American 
manufactures. But during the past six 
months there has been a steady decline in 
such exports, and an equally steady in- 
crease in the shipment abroad of farm 
produce. It is the stuff American farmers 
sell to England and Europe that is now 
keeping up the balance of trade in favor of 
the U S. It is important to know, also, 
that the great bulk of our agricultural ex- 
ports continue to find their market across 
the Atlantic. While the trade of the U S 
with the orient and the tropics is certain 
to increase, it will be many years before 
these sections will consume vast quantities 
of American farm produce, compared to 
the tremendous amount of stuff shipped to 
England and the continent. On the other 
hand, Cuba and the Philippines are to stu- 
pendously increase their production of su- 
gar, tobacco and other heretofore profitable 
specialties of the American farmer. The 
admission of such tropical produce to the 
American market, either duty free or at 
special rates, is already being earnestly ad- 
vocated. But since the supreme court, in 
its now famous decision of May 27, has held 
the constitutional right of congress to im- 
pose duties against imports from’ these 
tropical dependencies, the American farmer 
may protect himself against tropical com- 
petition if he is minded so to do. 

niceties 


A book half as big as Webster’s una- 
bridged dictionary, its 852 pages contain- 
ing 389 pictures. This affords.a hint of the 
size of the half year of American Agricul- 
turist just closed; the real worth to the 
farmer of the reading matter requires no 
mention here. The index is now in the 
hands of the printers, and will be mailed 
free to subscribers who ask for it. With 
this number American Agriculturist be 
gins Volume 68. 

SL 

Testimony continues to reach us_ that 
farmers generally have this season neglect- 
ed spraying fruit orchards. It is the men 
who extensively grow for market that 
spray thoroughly. They cannot afford to 
do otherwise; why can the farmer who has 
any regard whatever for his crop? 

The “partition of China,” or the opening 
of her great cities to the world, by natural 
process, must mean much eventually for 
American agriculture, notably on the Pa- 
cific coast. Recent consular reports em- 
phasize a fact already known to some ex- 








tent, that China will take enormous quan¢ 
tities of our flour and other foodstuffs dur- 


ing the next 10 years. The movement has 
assumed considerable proportions. During 
the last fiscal year we exported to China 
and Hong Kong flour to the extent of 1,500,- 
000 barrels, worth nearly five milion dol- 
lars, and this a substantial increase over 
the preceding year. 


ae 


Refined sugar (not glucose) from corn, 
manufactured on a large scale, is the lat- 
est proposition arresting the attention of 
capitalists. Highly important if practica- 
ble. 





Northern Farmers in the South. 


T. C. KARNS, TENNESSEE. 





Going south is not like going west. In 
the latter case, the farmer moves on his 
own parallel of latitude, and experiences 
little change of saason. He grows crops 
which are similar to those he grew at home, 
with about the same time for planting and 
harvesting. The fruits and grains to which 
he has been accustomed have the same 
time in which to mature and may be grown 
by him in his new home. Going south it is 
very different. He passes over several de- 
grees of latitude and will find the seasons 
changed in proportion. Much of his knowl- 


edge of farming has to be readjusted. He 
must learn anew what grows best, and 
what are the best paying crops. He will 


find sweet potatoes paying better than Irish 
potatoes. If he should attempt to grow his 
favorite winter apple, he will find that the 
longer season has made it a fall apple of 
little or no value. It will be necessary to 
adopt indigenous or adjustable varieties 
of products. Of course this adaptation to 
latitude will not be difficult to the intelli- 
gent farmer, but it cannot be neglected. 
Again, it is necessary to be careful as to 
the character of land one buys. It is some- 
times, but not always, the cheapest to buy 
wornout lands with the idea of restoring 
them. This may cost more than to buy 
good lands at once. There is great variety 
in the soils of the upland regfons. It is 
best to see crops on the farm which you 
think of buying, or on similar lands ad- 
joining it. It may also be well to learn 
whether or not they were promoted by 
commercial fertilizers. One compensating 
feature is, thati lands are generally cheap. 
An acre of land that will produce $200 or 
$300 in small fruits, apples or peaches will 
often sell, in its undeveloped state, at from 
$3 to $10, but prices vary greatly with lo- 
cality. Locality has much to do with suc- 
cess. If one expects to sell farm or garden 
products to a local market, settle near a 
city, or some mining or manufacturing 
community. If early fruits and vegetables 
are to be shipped to northern markets, 2 


place on a trunk railway line that gives 
favorable rates is desirable. Success is 
more certain in a shipping community 


where advantages are already enjoyed. 
Similar advice is to be given regarding the 
dairy business, with the addition that 
plenty of grass and water are needed. 
Certain sections of country are adapted 
to certain products. For example, Fla and 
the south Atlantic coast raise early vege- 


tables. Tenn does well with strawberries 
and grapes, and Ga with peaches and 
watermelons. Southwestern Va, east Tenn 


and other Appalachian regions are fine for 
sheep and spring lambs. The Piedmont 
region of Va and the Carolinas is the finest 
apple region in the world: Other sections 
offer other advantages. Labor will gen- 
erally be found to cost about one-half or 
three-fourths as much as in the north, but 
it is less efficient. The open winter will 
give more time for pasturage and less ex- 
pense for feeding stock. The main farm 
products generally sell higher, and the 
cities are largely supplied from the north 
an@ the west. With good judgment in locat- 
ing, a wise adjustment to environment, and 
energetic business management, the north- 
ern farmer will do well in the south. 




















Shall Winter Wheat Be Abandoned ?--l. 





[From Title Page.] 

the plant food content of most wheat soils. 
The wheat plants lack vigor because of the 
lack of food and as a consequence the fly 
flourishes. He thinks the remedy should 
be abandonment of wheat for a few years, 
rotation of crops, devoting the land to 
clover, cowpeas, and the like until the ori- 
ginal fertility is restored, when wheat 
growing can be resumed. 

The opinions of practical growers con- 
cerning the control of the Hessian fly vary, 
but possibly the majority favor abandoning 
the crop for a few years. The opinions of 
a few growers from some of the lead- 
ing winter wheat states are given below. 
OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED WHEAT GROWERS. 

I do not believe it would be practical for 
all farmers to quit growing wheat in order 
to starve out the Hessian fly, as complete 
concert in this respect is not possible. If 
it were possible I do not believe the fly 
would be destroyed.—[J. A. Nevins, Ad- 
ams Co, Ill. 

Farmers in this vicinity are of the opin- 
ion, although they are not certain, that the 
abandoning of the wheat for three or four 
years would have a tendency to drive the 
fly out of the wheat growing sections. Some 
believe that it has had its day and will soon 
disappear of its own accord.—[J. W. Wol- 
ford, Fulton Co, Ind. 

There seems to be a general feeling that 
farmers ought to quit trying to raise wheat 
in this county. What is needed is a 
wheat that will be proof against the fly. 
{Cc. H. Shamel, Christian Co, Ill. 

I do not believe the Hessian fly can be got- 
ten rid of by abandoning wheat for a few 
years. I would suggest early preparation of 
the ground, sowing a strip of wheat around 
every field the last of Aug, plowing this 
under about the first of Oct and seeding 
the wheat crop about Oct 10.—[J. W. Syl- 
vester, Bond Co, IIl. 

Many are abandoning winter wheat in 
this section. It seems to me to be the part 
of wisdom to entirely quit growing winter 
wheat for a time, as it has not been a pay- 
ing crop of late on account of the ravages 
of the Hessian fly.—[A. D. Manwell, Benton 
Co, Ta. ° 3 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The New York City Market. 


Never before for many years in the his- 
tory of the New York city market has 
domestie cigar leaf been so completely sold 
out from packers’ warehouses. The fact is 
the enormous output of cigars and ciga- 
rettes the past two years has cleaned up 
about every scrap of available tobacco 
which could be used at a reasonable price. 
Then, too, the export trade a year ago took 
large quantities of filler goods which could 
now be used to advantage in this country. 

Of New England forced sweat leaf, none 
is to be had and as crops may come in, 
they are taken up at once at prices which 
allow of a good profit all around. Desir- 
able old fillers and binders from N Y and 
Pa are very scarce, especially over the 
former state, while Pa B’s are the grades 
most in demand over the Keystone state. 
Ohio Zimmer Spanish continues to move, 
considering the quality of the leaf. Wis 
fillers and binders have sold steadily and 
comparatively little is heid. 

While the sales indicated below indicate 
a considerable quantity as having changed 
hands, fully as large amounts have been 
received from growing districts. The out- 
put of cigars continues up to the top notch 
and a large quantity of leaf must be sold 
to make so large a quantity of smokers. 
Last year’s forced sweat New England 
Hav is said to be some of the finest to- 
baceo ever grown in that section, being 
almost faultless in burn, color and texture. 
During the hot weather of later June, 
trading has been more dull and manufac- 
turers will hardly be likely to start in 
heavily at buying during the middle sum- 
mer season. The new Sumatra is, however, 
of daily interest and the importations as 
they come in are thoroughly picked over 
and bought up in considerable quantities. 
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New England: 421 cs ’00 at p t, 100 cs ’00 
Hav at 24 to 50c, 250 cs *99 dark binders 
and wrappers at 16 to 25c, 400 cs ’00 me- 
dium and dark wrappers at p t, 200. cs ’00 
light wrappers at p t. 

Pennsylvania: 300 es ’99 seed leaf at 12 to 
3c, 1800 cs do at 13c, 250 cs do at 12%c, 200 
es ’99 liav seed at ld4e. 

Ohio: 300 cs ’99 Zimmer Spanish at 12 to 
15%c, 100 cs do at 15 to 16c, 900 cs do at 1lée, 
200 es do at 154%c m w, 450 cs 799 Gebhart 
at 14c. 

Wisconsin: 1325 cs ’99 Hav at l13c, 600 cs 
799 do B’s at 18c, 700 cs do at 13%c, 950 cs 
do at léc. 





The Growing Crop and Acreage. 





New YorK—Season very backward at 
Belgium and no transplanting done until 
quite late. Plants are large enough to set 
but ground too wet. Only one crop of to- 
bacco held by growers and that at 12c. 
At Savona, Steuben Co, Wilson’s seed leaf 
is about the only vareity raised. The cold, 
cloudy weather has retarded growth of 
plants and many have even rotted. Trans- 
planting began June 7 and will not be fin- 
ished beofre the 22d. Acreage will e 
smaller than last year. Fully 50% ’00 crop 
held by growers at 10 to 12c. Plants very 
backward and rotting has troubled grow- 
ers considerable at Owego, Tioga Co. G. 
H. Pumpely is setting 50 a, the same as 
last year, and F. B. Tracy 20 a. Mr Tracy 
began setting May 20. Several will set 
from 3 to 10 a.——About 130 a tobacco har- 
vested in Tompkins Co ‘last year; this 
year about 80 a will be planted. Plants 
very backward because of cold wet weath- 
er. .IIt will be largely Wilson hybrid. 
Planting was finished last week. Dry 
weather shortened the crop so last year 
growers had to sell at from 2 to 7c in bdl 
and there is very little profit in tobacco 
at that figure. A small amount is held at 
8c in cs. Acreage about the same as last 
year at Butler, Wayne Co, 275 to 300 a. 
Transplanting was late, but plants are 
now coming on rapidly. Last year’s crop 
mostly sold in the bundle at an average of 
Tc p lb. A few crops ’99 yet unsold.—— 
At Cicero, plants have been very backward 
and transplanting did not begin until af- 
ter the middle of June. Considerable 
Spanish was raised last year, but very lit- 
tle has been set this year. Acreage this 
year smaller than last.——Setting now be- 
ing completed at Baldwinsville. Insects or 
other unfavorable conditions have not af- 
fected the crop at all. 














Corn Crop Outlook Not Wholly Satisfactory. 


bene- 
mois- 


Prevailing high temperatures are 
ficial to crop growth wherever the 
ture supply is sufficient. There is, how- 
ever, continued lack of moisture in por- 
tions of western Ill, all of Mo except the 
northern counties, and the heavy corn 
counties of northern Kan, and some de- 
terioration of the corn crop in these dis- 
tricts is reported. Efsewhere the condi- 
tion of the crop continues to show im- 
provement. The present average is very 
little above 85, a low figure for the first 
report of condition. In the 31 years dur- 
ing which official crop reports have been 
made there have been but seven seasons 
with a July condition below 90, the aver- 
age for the seven being 86. In not a single 
one of these seven years did the Oct or 
final report show a condition higher than 
the July return. The present condition of 
corn is due to poor stand and deficient vi- 
tality following the check which the cold 
frosty weather of May gave to pédant 
growth. 

Harvest reports fully confirm the higher 
range of estimates of the winter wheat 
crop. The results in Mo and Cal are show- 
ing better than anticipated. Spring wheat 
is heading as far north as central Minn and 
present prospect is practically perfect, 
whatever r-ay be developed later. Mis- 
souri and Kan show heavy drouth damage 
to oats during June. Elsewhere the crop 
has barely held its own. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Geigertown, Berks Co, July 1—This sec- 


tion has been visited with a long spell of 
wet weather. Farmers have had much 





difficulty in putting in crops, especially 
corn. Much will have to be replanted. 
Wheat looks fine. Rye is of unusual 


growth. Grass fields are very uneven and 
only an average hay crop is expected. Fruit, 





owing to so much rain, will be a short crop. 
The strawberry crap will be a light one. The 
berries will be small and generally imper- 
fect. The peach crop looks promising; un- 
less the June drop is severe, there will be 
feet. Apples, pears and plums will 
be less than average crops. Farmers in 
general are in good spirits. Present prices 
for dairy products are very satisfactory. 
Sheriff sales are almost unknown among 
the farmers here. Creameries are able tc 
pay fair prices for milk. Many have indi- 
vidual cream separators and are well 
pleased with them. 


Granville, Miffiin Co, July 1—Wheat and 


grass growing, but thin on the ground. 
Oats and clover sown this spring seem to 
be getting a good start. Fruit is not set- 
ting as heavily as promised by the bloom. 
Roads in bad condition. Horses and cows 
in good demand and scarce; horses $65 to 
200, cows 30 to 50. 

Smith, Washington Co, June 30—This has 
been an unusually wet spring all through. 
Grass is doing fine and wheat is looking 
excellent; no sign of:injury yet from 
Hessian fly. Oats growing well. Fruit pros- 
pect is good. Wheat is beginning to lodge 
in some places on account of rapid growth 
and tender stalk. Sunshine would harden 
and stiffen the straw and enable it to with- 
stand much more pressure. 


Amity, Erie Co, July 1—Present indica- 
tions are that theye will be plenty of hay 
and grain. Apples will be scarce. Straw- 
berries have been plentiful and cheap. Eggs 
firm at 12 to 13c. Creamery butter 18%4c. 
Peach crop will be large if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent. Old potatoes are worth 
80c per bu. Plenty of rain. 


Ferdinand, Erie Co, July 1—The season is 
backward, but meadows and pastures are 
looking well because of the rainy season. 
Wheat is looking very fine. Apples are not 
a large crop, but there will be a fair crop 
of pears, a large crop of peaches and plums 
and a fair crop of cherries. Old potatoes 
have advanced to 50c per bu. Perry Steves 
is building a large barn. The cheese factory 
at this place is doing a large business. 


MARYLAND. 


Agricultural College Loses Good Men— 
The recent resignations of Prof C. O. 
Townsend, state pathologist, Prof H. P.. 
Gould, state entomologist, Prof R. H. Pond, 
asst state pathologist of the agri college, 
eame upon the farmers of Md like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky. These men are 
looked upon as among the best equipped 
in their special lines in this country. Profs 
Townsend and Gould have secured posi- 
tions with the U S dept of agri, while Prof 
Pond goes with the U § fish com. It is 
just beginning to dawn upon the farmers 
of Md that their interests will never. be 
served properly until they assume complete 
control of the college and station. The 
board of trustees is a political one, and 
changes with each administration. Plain, 
practical farmers who have no interest in 
politics, have no representation on the 
board. The sequel of the whole thing is, 
no good man who has made for himself a 
reputation will remain long in any insti- 
tution conducted according to the whims 
of a set of wily politicians. It is said by 
those who are in a position to know, that 
other good men in the college who think 
more of their reputation than the salary 
they receive at present, are looking for 
other positions. The loss of the entire staff 
of the state hort dept is a serious blow 
to the agricultural and horticultural in- 
terests of the state. This dept, since its 
creation in ’98, has done more for the 
farmers of Md than any other institution, 
and it is doubtful whether it can ever gain 
the confidence of the farmers it once had.! 


St Mary Co—Our late peas are in per-: 
fect condition and very much better than, 
last year. In fact, last year’s late crop! 
was cleaned up by the green fly. We have| 
not seen the insect upon late peas, but had! 
a large quantity of the lice upon early va-, 
rieties. Having such perfect pea growing 
weather, however, don’t believe the lice in- 
jured the crop at all, as the yield was very 
heavy. I do not think there will be any, 
shortage in the pea crop in our section. 
Last year’s early peas were no comparison: 
with the enormous yield of this year. The 
general outlook for agricultural products 
in our section was never better than it has 
been this spring up to the present time. 
[c. H. Pearson. 





' 
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Caroline Co—Late peas have been in- 
jured very much by the green fly and are 
no better than last year. There is a heavy 
shortage in the late crop, and it has all 
been caused by the fly, as the weather con- 
ditions have been very favorable. Our 
early peas were better than last year, 
though the fly nearly destroyed some fields. 
The general outlook is good. Berries have 
paid well, wheat promises a good crop, 
tomatoes are looking fine but a little late, 
and the peach crop will not be as large, 
but better quality than last year.—[F. P. 
Roe. 





NEW YORK. 





East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, July 1— 
Cultivation of corn not finished yet. Rust 
has affected cats badly. Winter wheat and 
rye look well. Hay crop will not be as 
heavy as was expected. Fruit has dropped 
badly. Apples, especially, will be very 
searce. The East Fishkill creamery now 
furnishes.cans to its patrons and washes 
all cans. 

Clarkson, Monroe Co, July 1—The spring 
Was excessively wet and cold. Corn not 
put in until middle of June. Hay a good 
crop. Wheat a complete failure on ac- 
count of fly; much plowed up and planted 
to beans. Water injured barley and oats. 
Cabbage not set to any extent yet: plants 
backward. Butter l4c,, potatoes 60c, eggs 
13c, pigs $3 and scarce. Peaches a poor crop. 
Farm help scarce and high. Pastures good 
and stock doing well. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, July 2—Farm- 
ers have begun haying; crop of poor qual- 
ity and below the average in quantity. 
Corn and potatoes making good growth; 
getting too dry for oats., Rye is a good 
crop: will be ready to harvest before July 
10, Elihu Button, LeGrand Fowler, Rings- 
ley Rifenburg and Adelbert Austin have 
built large barns. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, July 3—Rye 
is the only crop that bids fair to be good. 
Work has been greatly delayed and now 
there is a rush. Much buckwheat is being 
sown and considerable fodder corn. Hay 
will be a light crop generally; on the Mo- 
hawk fiats it is not as good as last year. 
Potato bugs are very plentiful. Tent cater- 
pillars did not do much damage, but the 
apple crop will be light. 

Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, July 1—Pota- 
toes came up poorly. Oats making good 
growth. Pasiures good, but meadows will 
not cut as well as expected; the grass is 
thin on the ground, with many weeds. 
Garden truck is behind in growth. Dairy 
products very low. Some farms withdraw- 
ing their milk from bottling works and 
make butter, refusing to take 65c per can, 
the company’s price for June. 

Clay. Onondaga Co, July 1—Some who 
had corn and potatoes planted had to re- 
plant part of their fields on acount of seed 
rotting. Wheat is looking fine. Hay will 
not be as large a crop or of as fine quality 
as expected. Pears, cherries and apples will 
be short. Plums bid fair to give an average 
yield. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 3— 
Weather hot and sultry. Rye in this section 
will be the largest yield in some years. 
Dogs have done more damage to sheep than 
in many years. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co, July 2—Crops of 
all kinds have grown nicely for the past 
ten days. The hay crop will be short of 
an average, but will be better than last 
year. Old meadows were so badly burned 
last fall that they will have to be reseeded 
before they can produce a good crop again. 
Pastures have been fairly good and cows 
are doing well. Corn is small for this date. 
A larger acreage planted than for many 
years. Farmers are finding out that it pays 
to raise more corn for fodder. Potatoes 
planted early on uplands look fine. A great 
many pieces did not come up well on ac- 
count of cold wet weather. Old potatues 
are scarce, selling for $1 per bu. No fruit 
of any kind except plums, and they are 
good. Eggs are higher and strictly fresh. 
Farmers’ eggs are bringing 18c. 

Hartford, Washington Co, July 3—May 
was so wet that many did not get their 
Planting done until after the first of June. 
Many were obliged to plant corn over, some 
on account of its rotting and others on ac- 
gount of its being eaten up by the worms. 


In some places the land was filled with 
the gray grub and the wire worm. Hay 
is not as good a erop as last year. Old 
meadows are short but some new seeding 
is good. L. M. Wright, one of Hartford’s 
most prosperous farmers, will erect two 
silos this season. Mr Wright will milk be- 
tween 30 and 40 cows, patronizing the sepa- 
rator station at Hartford. Merchants are 
paying 18 to 20c for butter, farmer’s make. 
Hay at local markets $12, potatoes 65 to 
70c, butter to customers 20 to 238c. The oat 
crop looks promising at present, also the 
early potato. There is a large flow of milk, 
yet there will not be as much cheese made 
in town this year, for many have with- 
drawn from the factory to carry to the 
creamery. The separator sta’ at Hartford 
has been receiving about 5000 Ibs of milk 
that used to go to the factory. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Yaphank, Suffolk Co, July 2—Haying 
has begun. The past week considerable 
clover and June grass was cut. The yeild 


of hay at present does not seem up to last 
year. Potatoes are biooming very freely, 
but look only fairly well. Corn very late. 
Peaches promise better than last year. 
Pears and apples only 50% of a crop. The 
pea louse has done considerable damage 
again, some fields being entirely destroyed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, July 1— 
The cold wet weather of May and fore part 
of June was followed by hot dry weather 
with cool nights. Wheat is looking well, 
though many fields are thin. Timothy hay 
will not be a full crop. Fruit is very un- 
evenly distributed. There will be a short- 
age of winter apples here. Summer and 
fall varieties are more plentiful. Peaches 
are dropping, but there are plénty for a 
crop; cherries are generally scarce. Pota- 
toes where not damaged by bugs are look- 
ing well. 





Alliance, Salem Co, July 2—The 
opening of the canning’ establish- 
ment by the Fels Bros is quite 
an event here, and it will eventually 
change the system of farming. The peo- 


ple used to raise all kinds of berries and 
sweet potatoes for the N Y market and 
grapes for the Vineland grape juice com- 
pany. As prices vary in the world’s mar- 
ket and freight is considerable, it happened 
very often that entire patches of berries are 
left to rot. as it does not pay to pick them. 
Wild grapes, whatever was left from the 
ravages of rose bugs and rot, the grape 
juice company would get for about $20 to 
30 per ton, thus leaving not much for the 
farmer. The farmers will in the future ship 
fewer berries to N Y. Grapes will be dug 
out and tomatoes and lima beans will be 
raised instead. The folks having no home 
market will adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements of the canning house, which 
will pack fancy fruit and vegetables. 


Fruit in Burlington Co—Pear trees look 
well, but have a light setting of fruit; espe- 
cially is this true of Bartlett. Many apple 
trees were destitute of blossoms; others 
that appeared to have a good bloom have 
but a poor setting of fruit and others again 
are fairly well filled. Sour cherries a mod- 
erate crop, but sweet cherries mostly a 
failure. Should think the crop would be 
at least one-third of that of last year. TYie 
June drop was not noticeably excessive. 
Fruit on the trees now looks very well. 
Our trees have been carefully sprayed at 
least three times this season. The San 
Jose scale needs careful watching. It is 
still an open question whether it or us, 
will be victorious in the contest for orchard 
control.—[Emmor Roberts. 


Monmouth Co Fruit—Apples_ will be 
about 30% of last year’s crop, which was 
large. Pears will be from 60 to 70%. Peaches 
100%. The way for fruit growers to get bet- 
ter prices is to keep home the inferior fruit, 
pack the crop better and make the quality 
better. The June drop was light. Very 
little spraying done, less this year than 
last, on account of less fruit. San Jose scale 
is going to ruin the fruit industry unless 
growers make more of an effort to destroy 
it. It has killed many trees here already 
and is spreading rapidly. It -is the worst 


insect that we have ever had in this local- 
ity. The prospect for wheat crop is good. 
Hay not up to average. Potatoes look well, 
but need rain,—[D, D. Denise. 










The Milk Traffic 


At New York, the exchange price was 
advanced from 2 to 2%c p qt Monday of 
this week. Receipts of milk at various re- 
ceiving points have been heavy, but under 
an active demand the supply has been 
quickly taken. Hot weather has resulted 


in a marked increase in the call for milk 
and in order to draw more liberal  ship- 
ments to this city dealers were forced to 


Surplus west of the Hud- 
son nominally $1.20@1.25 p can of 40 qts. 
Little or no surplus milk noted on the 
market for the past week or ten days. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 
uting points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending June 29, were as 
follows: 


raise the price. 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
ET errr re Hr 38,013 3,913 _ 
Wesat Shore .......sscce. 11,37 2,076 319 
RGIIIEO 65 5 ckcdccsckanie MED 2,793 os 
Susquehanna ........... 16,033 982 a 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 28,125 1,235 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 10,100 125 235 
D, Lack and W ...... 36,150 1,250 — 
Lehigh Valley .......... 15,072 770 a 
INOW BEAVER ...c.cccccse. 9,075 — a 
Homer Ramsdell Line ._ 5,851 284 _ 
Other Sources .......... 6,000 175 _ 
Ce ee | 554 
Daily average -« 29,795 1,943 80 
Last week .-199,790 10,855 240 
Ce ee .166,191 8,654 1,808 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk from 
July 1, as fixed by the exchange at their 
last meeting. is 3c p qt; this.is same as 
for June and from the figure named the 
producer pays the freight. During the 
latter part of June and early July dealers 
have had little or no trouble with surplus 
milk. The market has been brisk, con- 
sumption very large, owing to hot weather. 

Exchange View of Philadelphia Mar- 
ket—June was an exceedingly trying 
month to dealers, especially those carry- 
ing large suppies. The continued unsea- 
sonable weather caused very slack busi- 
ness and an increased surplus. The large 
majority of dealers will settle for 3c; there 
are some who will get off for 2%c, but they 
are in the small minority. The Phila milk 
shippers’ union, an organization of pro- 
ducers of unknown strength, met a com- 
mittee of the board of managers, the Phila 
miik exchange, June 25, and submitted a 
proposition that our exchange indorse a 
3lsc price for July; but they had no argu- 
ments, whatever, to back them up; simply 
saying they ought to have it. The deal- 
ers on the other hand, realizing the 
trouble they have experienced during the 
months of May and June, when surplus 
milk was sold on the railroad platforms 
at 60c, 70c and 80c per can of 40 qts, said 
nay! you should have shown your strength 
during the month of June and kept the 
market straight, then you could have 
come before us with better grace. June 26, 
probably owing to hot weather and near 
approach of July 4, was the first day for 
a long time when supplies were fairly 
cleaned up and milk selling for market 
price or better.—[J. H. Miller, Sec Phila 
Milk Exchange. 





New York Grange Doings. 





Turn Him Down. 


The recent action of State Master Norris 
in issuing a letter to the granges of the 
state, urging them to pass resolutions con- 
demning the action of Hon J. W. Wads- 
worth, chairman of the house committee of 
agriculture, in using his official position to 
hinder the progress of the Grout bill in 
congress last winter, is meeting with. ap- 
proval. State Master Norris claims that Mr 
Wadsworth aided the oleo interests against 
the farming, dairying and grange interests, 
and should, therefore, be turned down. 
State Master Norris urges the granges in 
the state to take decided action by writ- 
ing letters to Hon D. B. Henderson, speak- 
er of the house, and ask for the appoint- 
ment of a member as chairman of the 
committee who is known to. be a friend of 
the farmer and not a friend to bogus but- 
ter. Not only should the 500 granges of N 
Y state take such action, but why not all 
granges in the country? 


Numerous fires have occurred in’ build-: 
ings insured in the Patrons Fire Relief, 




















assn of Seneca Co. On June 14, the dairy 
barn and buildings of Josiah Thorp, near 
Seneca Falls, burned to the ground; value 
$2000, insurance 1600, allowed 1268. June 
25, the house on the farm of Mr Largless 
was burned; loss to grange 1000. June 26, 
the barns on the farm of Alva Diltz, and 
many farming implements, were burned; 
loss 3000, insurance 1000, of which 500 is in 
the Patrons Fire Relief. The Patrons Fire 
Relief assn held its annual meeting recent- 
ly and elected A. B. Booram of Farmer, 
president; J. G. Pierson of Waterloo, treas- 
urer, and A. J. Bartlett of Kendia, secre- 
tary. 





Hop Movement and Market. 


A Fair Hop Crop in Prospea. 





As indicated by a preliminary report of 
hop prospects in American Agriculturist 
of Apr 20, there is an increase of acreage on 
the Pacific coast and a slight decrease in 
N Y state. Recent returns from our lo- 
cal and county correspondents do not in- 
dicate any more than a fair crop in sight. 
The winter was a severe one on roots, and 
there are more than the usual number of 
missing hills in consequence, while a con- 
siderable portion of the vines have made 
a weak growth. A late spring and injury 
from vermin may still further tend to re- 
duce the yield. 

Conditions in N Y state are not as favor- 
able as upon the Pacific coast. Yards were 
considerably neglected for the past two 
or three years, and are making a bad show- 
ing in consequence. In some of the yards 
corn has been planted, which shows what 
shape they are in. Many missing hills are 
reported, and in some yards at least one- 
third of the vines are making slow growth 
and have not yet reached the top of the 
pole. Although insects are reported by 
nearly all correspondents, they are only 
in scattering yards, but are present in 
greater numbers than for some time previ- 
ous. 

In Madison Co, N Y, the acreage is about 
the same as last year, but the condition 
is not as good. The vines wintered fairly 
well, but are two weeks backward. Lice 
have appeared and are plentiful in some 
yards. Prospects are for a lighter crop 
than last year. Only a few contracts have 
been made at 15¢c; farmers look for better 
prices next fall and are afraid of losing 
by selling ahead. There are 90 bales of old 
hops in Madison township. Oneida Co re- 
ports no contracts made, acreage and 
prospects about the same as last year. 
There will be a small increase in acreage 
in Otsego Co. 

A few yards were set this spring by 
those who have old yards nearly run out. 
A large grower at Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, reports the poorest prospects in 40 
years; old yards being extremely poor. 
Only a few contracts have been made at 
15e. The acreage has been somewhat re- 
duced in Montgomery, but is about the 
same in Franklin and Chenango counties. 
Old yards are in poor shape, as shown by 
the amount of twine used. A few growers 
in Montgomery Co have contracted half 
their crop at 12c. 

Conditions in Cal are more favorable 
than elsewhere on the Pacific coast. There 
is an increased acreage of about 5%, but 
the roots wintered poorly. One well-known 
authority estimates a crop of 48,000 bales. 
The yield last year, according to returns to 
American Agriculturist was 44,000 bales 
and 55,000 in ’99. All local correspondents 
report prospects for a better yield than 
Jast year. About 10,000 bales are contract- 
ed for at 10 to llc, mostly for terms of 
three to five years. 

In Ore and Wash there is an increase 
of 5% in acreage, while the condition is 
nearly 10% better than last year. About 
10% of the growers have contracted at 10 
to lic: 12c is now offered, but growers ex- 
pect better prices this fall. Lice have ap- 
peared in some yards in small quantities. 


oe 


At New York, although the hot spell has 
made an immense demand for fermented 
liquors, brewers are not yet in the market 
looking for more hops and the condition of 
the hop trade is not improved. Prices are 
unchanged from previous quotations. 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop _ ship- 
ments for week ending June 29, were Wil- 
liam Richardson 20 bales; for June ’01, 388, 
and June 00, 291. 





FARM AND MARKET 


Additional Produce Markets. 





NEW YORK--At Syracuse, wheat 76c p 
bu, state corn 56c, No 2 white oats 33c, 
bran $17 p ton, middlings 18, hay 10@14. 
Eges 18c p dz, live chickens 9@llc p Ib, or 
14@15c d w. Old potatoes 40@50c p bu, new 
1.25, peas 50@80c, cherries 8c p qt, straw- 
berries 7@12c. Milch cows 25@35 each, 
veal calves 6@7% c p lb d w, hogs 6.30@6.45 
p 100 lbs, spring lambs 12@1lic. The supply 
of strawberries has been limited and 
mostly of inferior quality. Season practi- 
cally ended fer this county about the 25th 
of June. Extreme heat and moisture 
ruined the last half of the crop. Cherries 
are scarce and in active demand. 


At Albany, new potatoes $2.25@2.75 p bbl, 
old 2.25@2.50, cabbage 1.25@1.35, lettuce 1@ 
1.25, green peas 2.75@3, asparagus 75c@1 p 
dz bechs. Corn 49@5lc p bu, oats 32@34c, 
bran 16.50@17 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 
15@17. Eggs 16@17c p dz, live spring chick- 
ens 17@20c p lb, fowls 10@1lc, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks 9@10c, geese 8@9c. > 


At Buffalo, eggs 11144@121é4c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, spring chickens 10@20c, 
fowls 9@10c, pigeons 20@30c p pair. Pota- 
toes 1.75@2.75 p bbl, fancy asparagus 1@ 
1.25 p dz bchs, beets 25c, carrots 15c, egg 
plant 1, lettuce 30c, radishes 10@l5c, rhu- 
barb 8@12c, peas 75c@1.25 p 1% bu, spinach 
65@75c p_ bbl. Strawberries 5@8c p at, 
huckleberries 9@10c, cherries 4@8c. Timothy 
hay 11@16 p ton, rye straw 9.50@10, corn 
45l4%c p bu, No 2 white oats 32c. 


At Rochester, spinach 25c p bu, potatoes 
70@80c, green peas $1.75, radishes 20c p dz, 
parsley 20c, lettuce 20c, honey 16c p Ib. 
Eggs 13c p dz, live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 
10c, spring ducks 20@22c. Hay 16@18 p_ton, 
middlings 18@19, bran 18@19, corn meal 20 
@21. Medium unwashed wool 14@lé6c p lb, 
horse hides 2@3 each, green steer hides 6 
@6%4c. 

At Watertown, green peas 60@75c p bu, 
potatoes 50@60c, spinach 3c p Ib, beet 
greens 3c, strawberries 5@8c p qt, new po- 
tatoes $2.75 p bbl. Eggs 12@13c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p lb, turkeys 8@10c, broilers 
15@l6c, steers 4%@5ic, veals 5c, lambs 7c. 
Corn meal 20 p ton, bran 18, middlings 18, 
hay 10@14. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 12%@ 
134%c p dz, live spring chickens 14@18c p Ib, 


fowls 10%@llic, ducks 7%@8&c. Strawber- 
ries 8@7c p gt, huckleberries 6@&c, rasp- 
berries 7@8c, do red 10@12c, blackberries 


6@10c, cherries $1.50@2 p bbl, peaches 1@2 
p carrier. String beans declined sharply 
to 25@35c p bu, trade active at these fig- 
ures, old potatoes 55@65c p bu, do new 
1.75@2.10, cabbage 2@3.50 p 100, cucumbers 
75¢c@1.25 p bu, asparagus 1@1.25 p dz bchs, 
green peas 1.25 p bu. Wheat 73%c p bu, 
corn 453%c, oats 31%@32c, rye 5214c, timothy 
hay 13.50@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 11@14, 
bran 15@17, middlings 15@17. 





Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 1—Although prices 
are %c lower to-day than a week ago, it 
is no more than was expected after a week 
of such hot weather. Exporters appear to 
be out of the market, except for such stock 
as they have agreed to take right along 
through the season. Small sizes did not de- 
cline as much as large, orders for such 
being sufficient to absorb the offering at 
about %c decline. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 4285 bxs at 8%c; large white, 1746 at 
81%4c; small white, 620 at 85éc, 865 at 8%c; 
small colored, 860 at 85c, 2140 at 8%c; total 
10,516 bxs, against 10,242 one year ago. 

Sales on curb were 650 large at 8%&@8&%c, 
and 800 small at 8%c. 

Butter 34 pkgs at 191éc, 
cases 5-lb prints at 22c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle rather dull. Receipts 
Monday of this week 150 cars. Good grades 
about 10c p 100 lbs lower, common green 
and slippery stock 20c off. Top steers sold 
at 5.70@5.85, light stockers 5, fresh cows 
slow. Veal calves steady at 4.75@5.75. Hogs 
steady for best grades. Receipts Monday 
of this week 90 double decks. Mixed and 
medium lots sold at 6.25@6.27%, pigs and 
light stock 6.15@6.20, roughs 5.40@5.60. 
Sheep dull Monday of this week under 
receipts of % double decks. Mixed lots of 
sheep sold at 2.50@38.75, choice wethers 
3.80@4, tops 4.15@4.25, yearling lambs 3.25@ 
4.50. do fancy 4.75, spring lambs 5.50@6.75 
for best grades, others 3.50@5.25. 


140 at 20c, 150 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee 








LIVE STOCK. 





ERSEY bulls—Have two four months old, large ané 
handsome, from great milk and butter producing 
dams, breeding unsurpassed. Will make price lew de 
livered to your station. WHITE OAK RIDGE STOCK 
FARM, East Orange, N J. - 
pe SALE~+Two fine registered male calves and sev- 
eral fine heifers, all thoroughbred red short-horneg 
Durhams. DAVID T. TROUP, Hagerstown, Md. 
© Yate pe Yond comprising winod prise rr. 
ners milking an utter contests world’s fair. . 
COLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 


NGORA Goats. Complete work, 523 pages, 54 ill 
trations. Prospectus free. Address w. 5 BLACK, 


Ft McKavett, Tex. 
ERKSHIRES, different ages. 8-week pigs $10 a pair, 
B ‘aligible to resister Po kien treet, 
HOROUCGHSEED Angoras cheap. 8. HAMMOND, 
enrock, e 























AGENTS WANTED. 


$1 Ph A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
eD 1.0 pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
tue country, We furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ill, 


Ww E pay $20 a week and expenses to men 
to introduce our Fouthy Compound. 
MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
’, introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MIG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Fes SALE—One latest imqroved rye thresher, binder 
and cleaner combined (made by Geo. D. Harder, Cob- 
leskill, N Y,) used only’ one season, bright and new, 
mounted on heavy wood trucks just as received from 

tory. Also one folding sawing machine 
one grain cradle, new, used but once. e abo’ 
been left on my hands will be sold at a bargain. 4 
IRA F. DUDLEY, North Guilford, New Haven Co, Ct. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


COKWEEAS bay for sunpotiste Golivers. Mat 
samples owes rice. G ° 
North ‘ont “ Philadelphia. 
VABBAGE plants—Leading 
Shipped safely anywhere. 
Macedon, N Y. 


{NVIOICE crimson clover seed of my own growing, 7 cts 

the lb. E. A. WILSON, Pylesville, Ma. 
CAgesce lants, Danish Ball Head, $1 per 1000. 
W. A. NORTHUP, Canastota, N Y. 





with 
JAVELL 




















varieties, 75c r 1000, 
a KATRAMIER, 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK, 


EDIGREED Belgian hares, three months or older, 
$3 per pair. 17 NICOLLET ST, Lowell, Mass. 


W ANTED—Foxes. DICK MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





. crmmnietien. house in now ee 

le utter, cheese, eggs r 1. res: 
galves, game, ete. EB. WOODWARD? 302 Greenwich 
“A USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commissi 
A merchants asparaqye and berries specialties. 
Washington St, New ork. 


Si your cherries, all fruit, butter to SAMUEL 
WHITTON, Commission Merchant, Utica, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fr you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
_any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ - oy department Connee Judd 


of 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Catcags price 
in Orange f 


Judd Farmer only 4c per word. you — 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a lit 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 

M AKE your home look pretty by decorati it with 


two or three of -our beautifully Lithographed 8 
ese trays are not 














Trays. They will last forever. 
beautiful but ornamental. 
refreshments on, and after using, Wi) 
you have your mantel or wall ornament as as ever. 
Send for descriptive catalog to, TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY STUDIO, F. L. Miner, Agent, 309 Broadway, 
New York City. 
O*% experimental stock farm, WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 

Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex_ desired. 
Write him for circular. Success guaranteed. You may 
use it 18 months before paying. 

OUTH desires home in Christian farmer’s 

with work wen farm. Correspondence desired. 
ARTHUR STOCKBRIDGE, 544 Fulton Ave, Baltimore, 
Md. 








fa ° 





ICE place to spend your vacation. La sha 
lawn, ‘Plenty of milk, eggs, etc. Address Unk nor 


Dundee, N 
XPERIENCED farmer BID- 


WELL, Monterey, Mass. 





and housekeeper. 





‘A Good Medium for Belgian 


Hares. 


We think the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist is a very & 
place to advertise and from the advertise- 
ment we had we received 25 communica- 
tions in two weeks and have sold some 
hares. You will probably hear from us again 
for more advertisements in the near fu- 


\ ture.—[Barber & Snyder, Oil City, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat Corn Oats 





Cash or spot 


1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 


c. 


1901 | 1900 


Chicago.........-| 65%} .81 
New York B34) 85%) 
Boston - j;—- 
BTU) .¥424 
St Louis....-.....] .63 | .80%% 
Minneapolis | 825 





634) 
Liverpool 1 | 94% 

At Chicago, the w heat market 
shown some disposition toward price 
covery, in Spite of ffie flood of bearish 
news exploited by those interested tm hold- 
ing @own vatues. The continuance of 
generafly good weather in the wheat ter- 
ritory and advices of rapid advance in 
harvesting were among the factors, and 
of a character to induce selling. On the 
other hand western Europe seems to real- 
ize that wheat has had a smart decline, 
and shows fhore wflingness to take hold, 
there being liberar export sales of wheat 
and flour for present and future shipment. 
After selling down to a point under 66c p 
bu for July wheat, the market showed a 
rally of 1@2c. This better export buying 
caused shorts to cover, but at no time 
was trade especially active. 

The opening week of July finds winter 
wheat harvest being actively pushed and 
spring wheat prospects generally bright. 
Advices from abroad are without impor- 
tant change, some claims of damage in 
Russia and operators still guessing as to 
the harm done to German cereal crops. 
‘Wheat prices are now 12@l5c lower than a 
year ago, and believed by many ripe for a 
recovery, considering the liberal demands 
t be made upon our splendid crop. 

The corn market has been a quiet af- 
fair, substantially steady most of the time, 
undertone one of moderate confidence in 
maintenance of prices. No 2 mixed corn 
for delivery any time this month has sold 
freely at 43@43%c p bu. Very hot weather 
in portions of the corn belt hinted at pos- 
sible damage to growing crop, and at one 
time carried some support to Sept deliv- 
ery. 

In oats less firmness manifested than a 
short time ago, particularly in July deliv- 
ery; new crop futures substantially steady, 
with Sept around 264%@27c p bu. No 2 for 
immediate or early delivery, with fair 
transactions on both home and export ac- 
count, based on 27@27%c p bu in store. 
Some unfavorable crop reports from the 
southwest continue to arrive, indicative of 
low rate of yield. 

Rye quiet and fairly steady, with No 2 
in store around 47c p bu, and on track 48 
@48%c. The volume of trade is light. 

This is the dull season in barley, malt- 
sters paying little attention to the market 
during midsummer. New crop deliveries 
are neglected and not quotable. Scatter- 
ing cars of old barley sell at 40@55c p bu 
for poor to extra. 

Timothy seed quiet but firm, dealers ad- 
vancing bids for Sept, which sold sparing- 
ly at $4.25 p 100 Ibs, Oct nominally a shade 
discount. Receipts of old seed small and 
salable on the basis of 4.10@4.15 for con- 
tract prime. Clover inactive around 9.50 p 
109 lbs for prime cash and 9 for Oct de- 
livery. 

At New York, grain market quite active 
under strong foreign advices and fair home 
trade. No 2 red wheat in elevator shade 
lower at 744%4c p bu, corn 48%c, oats 32%c, 
rye 52@54c, barley 57¢, clover seed $9.50@10. 50 
p 100 Ibs, timothy 1.90@2.50 p bu. Ftour 
fairly active at 3.85@4.35 for fancy spring 
patents, do winter 3.80@3.85, spring straights 
3.25@3.50, do winter 3.40@3.55. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1900} 1901] 1900 


25) $4.30) $5.15 
4.25) 5.40 





1901] 1900] 190 


Chicago. # 100 lbs .. |$6 55] 5.75] $6.2 
SO BOGE cécésecccoct GAN 
Buffalo......... 6.15 
Kaneas City 6.00 
Pittsburg. seteccee Gn 





575' 6.15 


p At Chicago, cattle are without important 
change, market generally steady and fairly 
active. Prices cover an unusually wide 
range, owing to the liberal proportion of 
steers of indifferent character; these are 





plentiful and often really we sak at a time 
when fine to fcy are wanted and firm. The 
hot weather has caused some diminution in 
the demand. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra, 
Common to fair, 
Good native heifers, 


$6 10@6 35 
5 2ixa6 00 
4 SU@A 00 
400@5 15 


Canners, $2 0@ + 
Feeders, selected, 4 W@ 480 
Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 OO@ 425 
Calves, 300 lbs up, 300@ 350 
Fair to choice cows, 825@475 Calves, veal, 450@ 650 
Poor to fancy bulls, 38 @475 Milch cows, each, 30 00@ 50 00 

Good hogs have sold at the best prices in 
years, with transactions as high as $6.25@ 
6.35, followed by slight reaction. Packers 
have bought freely, shipping demand on 
eastern account fair but not urgent, 

In the sheep pens fambs have been selling 
rather better, owing to a good demand, 
prices Showing some _ recovery. Heavy 
sheep and yearlings in about the recent 
favor and nearly steady. Spring lambs in 
large supply at $4@4.75 for poor to common 
and 5@5.90 for good to choice. Mixed sheep 
3.50@3.90, westerns and yearlings 4@4.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle generally steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week 90 cars, Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibe, @5 MBE C8 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 75@4 25 

Good, 1290 to 15001bs, 5 35.5! Poor to good fat cows, 2 (0 @4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 4: sos 00 Heifers, 700 to LI0C lbs, 4000:500 
Common, 70) to 900 lbs, % “4440 Bologna cows, phd.g 8 00@15 05 
Rough, haif fat, 15@475 F'sh cows & springers.£0 00@43 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 Ong 50 Veai calves, 6 00@7 00 

Hogs lower Monday of this week, when 
50 double decks came in. Nearly all grades 
sold at $6.15 p 100 lbs. Sheep reported easy 
and somewhat lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 25 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3.50@4, clipped lambs 3.50@4.75, spring lambs 
4@6.25 

At New York, prime cattle fairly active 
at shade higher prices, common stock only 
steady. Ordinary to choice native steers 
sold at $5@6 p 100 lbs, bulls 3@4.12%c, cows 
2.40@4.25. Veal calves dull and _ slightly 
lower. Common to prime veals sold at 4.50 
@6.15, culls 4@4.50. Good lambs steady, un- 
dergrades slack. Common to prime sheep 
sold at 3@4.25, medium to choice lambs 
5.62146@6.50, yearlings 4.50. Hogs steady at 
6.40@6.60. 

At London, American cattle reported 
fairly steady at decline to 10@11l%sc p Ib 
estimated dressed weight. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, trade good for the time of 
year under liberal buying orders, particu- 
larly on eastern account. Better grades of 
horses are steady to firm at the recent 
slight decline, common lots plentiful and 
weak, 

Express and heavy draft $75@250 
1150 to 1400-Ilb chunks................../ 0: @135 
Carriage teams.. 

Drivers 

Saddle horses 

General purpose 

Western rangers 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter trade has continued good at 
leading markets both east and west, and 
prices firm. In some instances the hot 
weather is said to have taken the edge 
off the consumptive demand in large cit- 
es, but this is generally offset by increased 
shipping orders. Quality of arrivals has 
held well up to standard, a slight increase 
in proportion of firsts, however, noted in 
late receipts. It is generally considered 
that the flush of the season is now reached 
and conditions are in most cases so favor- 
able for a good flow of milk that no 
marked falling off in the supply of butter 
is expected for some time. A stronger for- 
eign market is reported and more interest 
has been shown by exporters. Dairy makes 
and undergrades in moderate supply and 
fairly well cared for. A large amount of 
stock has already gone into storage for fall 
and winter markets, and buying on this 
account continues fairly active. On the 
whole the situation is generally considered 
quite satisfactory and outlook good. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
™ New York Boston Chicago 
...19%@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
..-191%6@20 c 20 @20%c 18% @18%c 
1899 ..18%@18%c 1814%6@19 c 17%@18 c 
Pennsylvania — At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 22%.@23c p Ib, tubs 2114%4@22c, O and 
Pa cmy 19@19t4c, dairy 13@14c, rolls 12@13c, 
—At Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 19%c, firsts 18@19c, ladle 12 

@l5c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
17@20c p Ib, prints 18@21ic, dairy 16@19c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@ 
21lc, dairy 18@19c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 18c.—At Roches- 


1901 
1900 
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7 oe STOCK BOOK Qu 
FREE 
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PREPAID. 











Depertnens. 
MAILED FREE 
~v ie 4 ae you_answe 
uestions: 
Ist—Did you ever use a mt Stock 
Food’’ Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 


stock do you own? 3rd—Name ni paper, 

We have a Paid In Oapita!l of 00, and refer 
to the editor of this paper to Book or 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD. ” Endorsed by 

over 100 of the best Farm Papers, 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 














Kendall’s Spavin Gure 


isthe only horse remedy that has 
stood out with specia] prominence 
all these years. Cures Spavins, 
Ringbones, Splints, Curbs and 
all Lameness. $1. a bottle; 6 for 

All druggists. Unequaled 
for family use, Book ¢¢4 Treatise 
on the Horse” sent free, Address 


Dr, B. J. Js Keng: Gal} Coe 








I WILLINSURE HOGS 
WHEN FEO MY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
REFERENCE ANY BANK 
1 cE 


Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. ge 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG TEnEDT 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 

disease, stop cough, expel worms. 

Increase appetite and growth, | 

nd $i. ss for gen package, postage paid. Cans 
ss 50 a ackages $2.50. State number, 
age, aon ood of hogs. ae advice free. 
25 years experience. *‘Hogology’’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. &., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


TXEIO. 25 designs, all steel. 
EEK. Handsome, durable.— 
BOON poe Cheaper than a wood 
(‘Se RB8) -_/ fence. Special induce- 
i_aoen! Ts & ments to church and 


XXXXT IKK, cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENO 
KASAM XX E 











MACHINE Co., 
458 North &t., 
Kokomo, Indiana, 





Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem. 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalocue free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indians. 


MORE MONEY 


an be realised from well baled hay <=———“—> 
than from loose ha: Your mar- 

ket is your nearest R. R. station §€ 
by pd hay is baled. 





Baling Presses 

bale hay better than others. Make close 

compact bales, Save room in acar. Feed 

bole 53x30 ins, Safe — ty Ce: es take the least power 
to abe made of steel the ae eat- 

wt lignes h. Send tor free illus catal ~ 


NS PLOW € co.. 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


—_ 
~— 





uality 


A 3 or 4 bow top, 20 oz. best 
rubber, lined with 6 oz. all wool 
carriage cloth, back and side cur- 


tains color back rubber, rail and 


joints 
Com plete for $6.50 


Cc. G. MEYER, ‘Tiffin, Ohio. 





al 100 ACRE FARM. Sacres in 
ale. choice French Asparagus, all in 
profit; ae drained; perfect order; ail improvements; near 
the city. Wm. Mcintosh & Sons, Charleston, ’s. C. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT, 
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ter, extra Elgin 20c, firsts 19c, state emy 
19c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 19@2c, 
firsts 18@19c, dairy 10@17c. 

At New York, situation continues steady 
to firm. Cmy extra 191%.@19%c p Ib, firsts 
18%@19%c, fancy state dairy 18%c, firsts 
174%4@18c, western imt cmy 14@1ic. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cream- 
ery steady to firm at 20@2ic p lb, state emy 
17@18c, dairy 13c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 
19c, prints 20c, dairy 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 21@22c p Ib, first 19@20c, extra 
gathered cmy 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, imt 
cemy 16@19c, ladle 13@16c, dairy 17@20c. 

At Boston, receipts have run heavy, but 
have been well handled. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 20@20%c p Ib, N Y 20@20%4c, western 
20@20\c, firsts 184%2@19c, Vt dairy extra 18c, 
N Y 17%@18c, firsts 16@17c, western imt 
cemy 13%@15i4¢c, ladle 13%@14'éc. 

The Cheese Market. 


Arrivals of cheese continue moderate at 
main distributing points and no accumula- 
tion is reported. Recent hot weather in- 
fluences dealers to keep stock moving as 
rapidly as possible. Prices at New York 
and Chicago show an advance of %c p Ib 
on fancy grades. More or less fluctuation 
is usually noted during June, one of the 
leading months for production of 
cheese. Canadian output to date is 
reported somewhat lighter than last 
season, owing to the rather unfavor- 
able conditions existing at close of last 
season’s make, which influenced some fac- 
tories to turn to butter. Export trade fair- 
ly active, but recent advance in prices has 
made buyers indifferent. Prices are now 
fully as high as at this time last year when 
choice twins sold at Chicago at 9%4c p lb, 
at New York 9%4c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, new ched- 
dars 9@10c p Ib, old 11@12c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 8@9c, flats 814%@91%4c.—At Roches- 
ter, twins 10c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 8@ 
9c, skims 3@6c. 

At New York, receipts not especially 
heavy and market fairly well cleaned up. 
Fancy new small 94%.@9%c p lb, do large 
9144@9%c, fair to choice 9@9%c, light skims 
7% @8%4c, do full 2@2%%c. 

At Ogdensburg, June 29—Amount of- 
fered 1410 boxes, 8%4c p lb was bid with no 
sales; on street sales reported at 8%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 
914@10c p lb, do N Y 10@10%4c, limburger 
11@11%4c. At Philadelphia, choice York 
state 9144@10c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 84%@9c p 
Ib, twins 10c, cheddars 10c, limburger lic.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c, state flats 
10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice York 
state 9%@10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market firm under moderate 
receipts and strong tone at interior points, 
Extra N Y twins 9%c p Ib, firsts 8%@9c, 
extra Vt twins 9c, firsts 8%@9c, extra 
western twins 9%c, fair to good 74%4@8t4c, 
Ohio flats 814c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices shade firmer. 
Choice marrow $2.55 p bu, fair 2.20@2.50, 
pea 2.07144@2.12%, red kidney 1.75@2.30, white 
kidney 2.10@2.20, yellow eye 2.90. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, prices firm. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples 6%@7%c p Ib, fair to 
prime 4@65c, sun-dried 3@4%c, chops 90e 
@$1.75 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 60c@1.37, 
evap’d raspberries 20c p Ib, blackberries 
54%4@5%c, cherries 12@14c. 

Eggs. 

The egg market continues to keep deal- 
ers guessing. At this time of the year re- 
ceipts are usually fully ample and prices 
;correspondingy easy. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this fact another advance within 
a week at Chicago of %c p dz is noted, 
and %c in New York. Production of eggs 
this year is estimated the heaviest for 
some years. Hens started in on _ their 
spring campaign a little later than usual, 


however, but receipts soon after came in 
freely. Buying for storage purposes held 
active considerably longer than ordinarily, 
this taking care of the bulk of arrivals. 
Consumptive demand has also ruled active 
and holds so up to present writing. High 
prices of meats, the rather late arrival of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the industrial classes 
undoubtedly stimulated the consumption 
of fresh eggs beyond the ordinary. From 
now on a lighter movement may be ex- 
pected, and no price decline in the near 
future is anticipated. The heavy supply 
in cold storage serves to keep fresh stock 
from advancing rapidly. These eggs were 
put in at higher figures than usual and 
dealers will naturally unload at the earli- 
est moment a fair profit is in sight. 

At New York, receipts show smaller pro- 
portion of strictly fresh stock, and prices 
on such a shade firmer. Nearby fancy 15@ 
1544c p dz, av prime 14@14%c, fancy western 
13%4.@14c, do regular grades 10144@13c, west- 
ern loss off 14@15c. 

At Boston, receipts generally liberal and 
show effects of heat, demand fairly active. 
Nearby fancy at mark 18@19c p dz, east- 
ern 12@15c, Vt and N H choice 15c, Mich 
18c, western 11@12%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supply generally plentiful 
and in fair demand when choice. Peaches 
ries 10@35c p carrier, plums 1.50@1.75, cher- 
ries 10G35c p 8 lb bskt, currants 4@5c p at, 
strawberries 10@18c, huckleberries 6@12c, 
raspberries 5@12c, blackberries 8@l4c, wa- 
termelons 20@28 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Bran $16@ 
17 p ton, middlings 17@17.50, red dog 18.50, 
linseed meal 26.50, cottonseed meal 23, 
screenings 25@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 
821%4@85c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.15@1.20, 
coarse corn meal 91@938c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy generally 
steady at 90@92%éc p 100 lbs, No 1 824%4.@85c, 
No 2 77144@80c, No 3 70@72%4c, clover 60@65c, 
clover mixed 70@75c, no grade 50@60c, salt 
60c, long rye straw firm at 1@1.065. 

At Boston, rather quiet under plentiful 
supply. Prime timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 
1 16.50@17, No 2 15@15.50, No 3 14@14.50, 
choice fine 14@14.50, clover mixed 14@14.50, 
clover 14, prime rye straw 19@20, do tangled 
10@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts ample and prices 
shade easier. Southern Rose and Chili $1.50 
@2 p bbl, state and western old, in bulk 
1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, state p sack 1.75@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand not very active, 
prices steady. Live spring chickens 16@ 
20c p Ib, fowls llc, roosters 614c, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 50@75e p pair, geese 90c@$1.15, pig- 
eons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@8%c, Phila 
broilers 21@27c, do western 16@23c, fowls 
8@10%c, spring ducks 7@12c, do geese 20c, 
squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steatly at 10%4c p Ib, 
spring chickens dull at 15@20c, roosters 6 
@i7c, northern and eastern fresh killed 
fowls 10@14c, spring chickens 18@25c, do 
ducks 18@14c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, west- 
ern iced turkeys 74%4@9c, fowls 91%4@10%%c, 
spring chickens 15@20c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus in ample sup- 
ply and easy at $2.50@5 p dz behs for fancy, 
fair to prime 1@2, beets 1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
carrots 1@1.25, turnips 1.50@2, sweet corn 
50c@1.25 p 100, L I cabbage 3@3.50, cauli- 
flower 1@1.50 p bbl, cucumbers 75c@1 p cra, 
green peas easy at 50@75c p bag, squash 


.1@1.50 p bbl, string beans 50@65c p bskt, 


spinach 1 p bbl, tomatoes scarce at 1.50@ 
1.75 p carrier. 
Wool. 


The general tone of the wool market is 
steady, but quiet. A slight improvement 
is noted on some lines, and prices hold firm, 
Buying in the interior continues, ahd deal- 
ers claim figures paid for the new clip are 
above what the present market warrants. 
The goods trade is generally in good shape 
and outlook fairly hopeful. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERJ- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA-—At Pittsburg, new 
apples $1.50@2 p bu, strawberries 6@8c p 
qt, raspberries 10@16c, biackberries 7@8&c, 
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huckleberries 8@l0c, cherries 1.50@1.75 yp 
bu, green peas 1@1.25, beans 60@75c, let- 
luce 25@35c, squash 1@1.50, sweet corn 
20@35c p dz, radishes 20@30c, beets 25@30c, 
turnips 30@35c, choice new potatoes 2.50@ 
3 p bu, old 65@75c, No 2 yellow corn 48@ 
48%2c p bu, No 2 white oats 32@32%c, mid- 
dlings 15.50@17 p ton, bran 14.50@15, tim- 
othy hay 11@13.50, priarie 11@11.50, rye 
straw 11@11.450. Eggs 11%@14% p dz, live 
fowls 942@10c p lb, spring chickens 14@18c, 
turkeys 6@ic, ducks 8@9c. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 12@14c p dz, live 
fowls 11%c p Ib, spring chickens 12@18c. 
Strawberries 4@12c p qt, huckleberries 8@ 
10c, blackberries 8@lic, raspberries 7@10c 
p pint, cherries 3@7c p lb, peaches $1@2.25 
p carrier. Potatoes 1@2 p bbl, onions 2@ 
2.25, cabbage 50@75c, cucumbers 1@1.25 p 
bskt, wax beans 50@60c p % bbl, tomatoes 
75c@1.50 p carrier. Bran 15.50@16 p ton, 
hay 12@15.50, rye straw 12@17.50, No 2 Pa 
red wheat 72@72%c p bu, do Del 72@72%c, 
corn 46%c, No 2 white clipped oats 33%c. 





In every town 
and village 


Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 
















Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 





SSS. 2 tz = 
Save time and labor in spreading and turning and IN- 
CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 45, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


HEEBNER’S  evci ‘Freaa Hors 
—— 


with Speed R lator. 
we ror 1,243 horses, ————= 


Comet 


Send for 
Catalo; 















ENSILAGE AND DRY TTER 
Cleaners,F eed Mills, 


5 gue. 
with Crusher. Also TLreshers and 
Pe Drag and Circular Saw plechines 


Oo 8 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHAMPION HAY PRESS 





FAMOUS MFG. CO. CHICAGO 


Farmers’ Sons Wanted Wacna nee atearion 





to work in an office; $45 a month with advancement; 
steady employment; must be honest and reliabie; branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
State. Apply at once, giving full particnlars. The Vet- 
erinary Science Association, London, Canada. 


Mention Thie Jouraal Whea Writiag to Advertisers. 
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Book Notices. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 
Comprising Suggestions for Cultivation 
of Horticultural Plants, Descriptions of 
the Species of Fruit, Vegetables,: Flowers 
and Ornamental Plants sold in the United 
States and Canada, together with Geo- 
graphical and Biographical Sketches. By 
Prof L. H. Bailey, assisted by Dr Wilhelm 
Miller. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The third volume of this great work has 
appeared. It comprises the letters N to Q 
inclusive, and like its preceding volumes is 
as complete and satisfactory as a book of 
this kina can possibly be. Among the most 
comprehensive articles in this volume are 
those on Narcissus, Nepenthes, Nut-culture, 
Oranges, Orchids, Palms, Parks, Peaches, 
Pears, the Philippine Islands, Plums, Pom- 
ology, Oaks, etc, etc. The fourth and com- 
pleting volume is expected to be issued dur- 
ing the summer. The work is sold by sub- 
scription, and orders will be accepted for 
the full set only, at $5.00 per volume. Sold 
by Orange Judd Co. 


A TExtT-Book oF PLANT DISEASES caused 
by Cryptogamic Parasites. By George 
Massee, F L SS, principal assistant at 
the Royal Herbarium, Kew, England. 
Illustrated, pp 485, 12mo, cloth. Duck- 
worth & Co, London, the Macmillan Co, 
New York. 

The aim of this book, as the author 
states, is to enable those directly -occupied 
in the cultivation of plants, and with but 
a limited period of time available for study, 
to determine the nature of diseases caused 
by parasites of vegetable origin; to apply 
in the most approved manner those cura- 
tives and preventive methods which expe- 
rience has shown to be most successful in 
combating these diseases. The amount of 
solid reliable information contained in this 
volume is astonishing, and reference to it 
is much facilitated by two very complete 
indexes; one of parasites and botanical 
terms, and another of the host-plants. Sold 
by Orange Judd Co, price postpaid, $1.60. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 











Lord Wolseley, former commander-in- 
chief of the British army, in debate in the 
house of lords declared the U S army to be 
the finest of its size in the world. He says 
its superiority is due to good wages. Great 
Britain must face the alternative of con- 
scription or better wages. 





Extermination of the mosquito in Ha- 
vana has resulted in the virtual eradica- 
tion of yellow fever. In an official report 
Maj W. C. Gorgas of the army medical de- 
partment, who is chief sanitary officer on 
Gen Wood's staff, says: “We commence 
June with the city free from yellow fever, 
no cases being on hand.” This is probably 
the first time Havana has ever entered 
June free from yellow fever. 





The equity court of D C has decided 
that Admiral Dewey and Rear Admiral 
Sampson and the men who were under 
them are entitled to one-half of the value 
of all vessels sunk in the battles of Manila 
and Santiago bays, and subsequently 
raised, and of guns, munitions of war and 
other property taken from the vessels. 


Claims to the amount of $40,000,000 have 
already been filed with the Spanish claims 
commission. One of the questions to come 
up for decision will be as to whether indi- 
viduals who suffered by the sinking of the 
battleship Maine will have a right to pre- 
fer claims for damages; the questions in- 
volved whether a govt is liable for any- 
one injured on an American man of war 
in time of peace in a foreign harbor, and 
if so, whether Spain was responsible for 
the destruction of the Maine. 








The Cuban electoral law just completed 
provides for universal suffrage and the 
‘Australian ballot system. 





The leading republicans of Philadelphia 
and the state of Pa, with independent 
citizens of democratic affiliations, have met 
in mass meeting to protest against the re- 
fusal of the machine to indorse for re- 
nomination Dist Atty Rothermel. Rother- 


mel was the regular candidate two years 
ago, and when elected he did his duty, 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





prosecuting the election frauds with vigor, 
though almost every offender whose guilt 
he established was let off by a machine 
judge. He has been side-tracked as the 
penalty of his fidelity, and he will now be 
nominated as the citizens’ candidate for 
district attorney. The movement is a re- 
volt against Quayism. 





King Edward’s coronation is to come in 
June next. 





New railroads amounting to 1968 miles 
were built in the U §S during the first six 
months of the year. Tex leads and Ok 
is a close second. The south shows the 
largest activity. As a rule the building 
has been by the older lines or by new 
companies closely affiliated with the old 
lines. 





Prof Johnston of the university of Kan- 
sas is reported to have discovered a means 
by which he expects to make the negro 
white. His method consists in inoculating 
the negro with the germs of leucitis, or 
albinism, a harmless disease which pro- 
duces albinos. He is said recently to have 
worked his discovery with success on a 
negro, his eyes alone not changing color. 





Now that Cuba has adopted the Platt 
amendment Lieut Gen Miles has officially 
recommended to Sec Root that one-half of 
the Am force now policing the island be 
withdrawn, and that the work done by the 
troops be turned over to the Cubans, in or- 
der that they may be prepared to accept 
full responsibility for preserving order when 
all the Am soldiers are ordered home. It 
is Gen Miles’s belief that such a_ step 
would settle beyond a doubt the ca- 
pacity of the Cubans for self-government. 
If any disturbances occur troops can 
promptly reoccupy the island. There are 
now less than 5000 men on the island. 





Calvin Joy Cressey of Cal, one of the 
cadets of the naval academy recently 
dismissed for hazing, has been pardoned 
by President McKinley. His offense con- 
sisted in compelling a junior cadet to stand 
on his head. The pardon does not restore 
Cressey to the academy, but makes him 
eligible for reappointment. 





Andrew Carnegie’s offer to give $40,000 to 
Newcastle, Pa, has been refused indirectly 
by the city council all because of the Home- 
stead strike in 1892. On several occasions 
when the council was ready to pass the 





necessary appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the library the labor union leaders 
used their influence to prevent action. The 
council never plucked up courage to defy 
the labor leaders, and the gift is now lost 
by default. 





Russia has elaborated a system for the 
protection of her forests as stringent in its 
provisions,as if it were instituted for the 
protection of human beings. Only so much 
wood may be cut down annually in each 
locality as will be compensated for by the 
growth of the remaining trees, and all 
the clearances made are immediately re- 
plenished by young plants. Even private 
owners of forests are not permitted to cut 
+ their trees except under govt inspec- 

on, 





The British house of commons has voted 
$78,895,000 to be spent for transports and re- 
mounts. 





Sydney Fisher, Canadian minister of ag- 
riculture, is doing excellent work for Eng- 
land in the encouragement of British 
farmers to immigrate to Canada. He as- 
serts that the Canadian farmers are more 
flexible in their methods and more inclined 
to profit by new ideas. 





After years of discussion on the advisa- 
bility of revising theireconfession of faith 
the Presbyterian church is to have a new 
creed. A committee has been appointed, 
but it is expected that it will cut out only 
the obsolete doctrines. If too radical 
changes should be made the general as- 
sembly would interpose its veto. 


The Reina Mercedes, the only warship 
captured by Admiral Sampson’s fleet from 
Admiral Cervera’s command at Santiago, 
will be utilized as a training ship for new 
men intended for the enlisted force. 


The Modern Grain Drill is undeniably 
the best means of sowing grain of all kinds 
under all conditions. Since the first object 
of a drill is to distribute the seed, great 
attention should be paid to the sowing and 
feeding devices on the market. One of the 
best is that made by the A. B. Farquhar Co 
of York, Pa, now regularly advertising in 
our columns and known as the improved 
low-down Pennsylvania force-feed fertilizer 
grain drill. -Write them for their large cat- 
alog of farm machinery and state that you 
were asked to do so by American Agri- 
culturist. 
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Lead nowadays? 


THERE any Pure White 


Yes, 


and it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the «o/d Dutch 
process”’ of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 


are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 


they make the only 


durable and satisfactory paint. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


: National Lead Co.. r00 William Streeé, New York. 
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Each 

Keg con- 4 

tains 100 Ibs. of new 
mixed wire nails 

from about 3 to 40 penny 


size. Order a Sampie Keg. Write 
for Free Catalogue No. 25 on 
building materia! and supplies. 
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Uncle Hiram's. Observation. 
ROY FARRELL GREENE 





“I’ve seen,’’ said Uncle Hiram, “lots o’ noble 
men an’ brave 
Through jes’ one bit o’folly brought t’ 
x an’ the grave,— 
Men rich endowed with honor, men respected 
an’ revered, 
Whose qualities were envied an’ whose virtues 
were endeared. 
An’ yet they made a failure, much t’ ev’ry 
one’s surprise. 
But, my boy, I’ve watched the matter, an’ in 
this the secret lies: 
They were men who in positions of advantage 
thad been placed, 
With a hundred dollar income and a thousand 
dollar taste. 


my boy, I’ve seen them sinkin’ 

treach’rous swamp o’ Debt; 

I’ve watched the ooze creep higher, an’ the 
waters o’ Regret, 

An’ I’ve sometimes felt like callin’, as I stood 

upon the shore, 

way out, fellers, lies in jes’ 

ment, nothin’ more.” 

Sometimes I’ve even said it, to a good friend, 
jes’that way, 

An’ while he theard, he couldn’t comprehend 
a word I'd say. 

He’d keep on sinkin’ deeper in the swamp 0’ 
daily waste, 

With his hundred dollar income and his thous 

sand dollar taste. 


ruin 


An’, in the 


“The retrench- 


So I’ve learned a valued lesson that to you I 
fain would teach. 

Don’t ever feed on apples that 
beyond your reach; 

An’ if you’ve money jes’ enough to pay for 
beer it’s plain 

You're doin’ wrong by buildin’ up a liken’ fer 
champagne! 

You'll find your Uncle Hiram’s right, as on 
through life you go, 

That some men live on what they make an’ 
some on what they owe. 

But the first class, though they’re plodders, 

_ pass the ones who've forged in haste, 

With a hundred dollar income and a thousand 

dollar taste. 


you find 


a sie 


Silas’s Satisfaction. 
EVANGELINE, 





*Twan’t what you might call a company 
dinner, but ’twas a good dinner. The ham 


was boiled just nice, so the skin ruled 
right off. I was puttin’ my greens (milk- 
weed an’ wild mustard—they make awful 


nice greens an’ I had a nice mess) down 
to boil in the ham water. I never boil ’em 
with the meat, ’cause they discolor it so; 
an’ I always wash ’em through a couple 
o’ waters an’ give ’em a scald afore I boil 
’7em. I see Silas drive into the yard. “I 
guess the mornin’s too long for him,”’’ 
thinks I, “I guess he wants a little rest 
afore dinner.” ’Twan’t mor’n 11 o'clock. 
I had custard pie an’ fresh rolls I’a baked 
that mornin’. I see Silas a-hitchin’ to the 
spring wagon, so I stepped to the door an’ 
told him ’twas pretty clost on to dinner 
time. 

Oh, my, how mad Silas was—madder’n a 
March hare! Just then Evans: dinner 
horn blowed. They have a 11 o'clock din- 
ner to Evans’s. The horses heard the beil 
an’ made for the stable. This made Silas 
madder an’ madder. He’s got an awful 
touchy temper, Silas has, that goes off for 
the least thing. 

“T’ll have the constable out in less than 
a quarter of an hour, an’ foller ’em up an’ 
arrest ’em, an’ lock the hull load of ’em 
up! I will! I don’t care what you say.” 
(I hadn’t said a word; he hadn’t give me 
time.) “If ’tain’t bad enough,” he sez, “to 
have ’em pasture on you an’ live out 0’ 
your pork bar’l an’ your hens’ nests, but 
to carry off your grain out o’ your wagon 
in broad daylight, right afore your eyes!” 

I didn’t understand what ’twas all about. 
When I see Silas comin’ back with Evert 
Weston in (Evert was deputy constable 
that term, an’ a-drivin’ them poor tired 
horses for all they was wuth past on up 
the road), I knowed it was something with 
them poor, good-for-nothin’ French gyp- 
sies. It made me feel. kind o’ bad. 

You see, about a week or mebbe ten days 


afore, I come out one mornin’ an’ found 
him a-starin’ out through the winder. 
“What’s that over there in the orchard, 
Mary Jane?” he sez. “Smoke,” I sez. “‘But 


Silas Hearn,” I sez, ‘‘you’ve no need to look 
out the winder for smoke. This kitchen’s 
just full of it. You could cut it right on 
my whitewashed walls.” ‘You could, too. 
I was mad, an’ I flung open every door an’ 
sash. Then I looked out an’ see white 
smoke, sure enough, comin’ up from behind 
the orchard. 

“Dash my buttons, if ’tain’t a house with 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


a roof an’ a echimbly on it, an’ wheels un- 
der it,”. sez Silas, when he come in to 
breakfast, ‘‘an’ a hull family, young -ones, 
horses, dogs an’ all, a-squatted right in my 
lane.”’ 

Well, they come over that day, a couple 
o’ starved, owl-eyed young ones, an’ they 
come every day a-beggin’ for milk for the 
baby please, or a bit o’ pork for dinner, or 
a bone for their dogs. Why, one little 
shaver no bigger’n your fist got his eye on 


the cider bar’l. “We like hard cider 
mister, we does,” it sez. If Silas didn’t up 
an’ give him a glass. ’Twas reg’lar vin- 


egar. I scolded him an’ told him never to 
do it again; he might just as well a-killed 
him. Hurt him? Bless your heart, it 
never turned a hair! The child swallowed 
it down without a pucker, an’ smacked its 
lips an’ said ’twas good. I kind o’ liked the 
young ones. Silas was quite took with ’em. 
I felt awful sorry for the woman, with a 
baby in arms. I swan, I thought pesky 
little of that shiftless Frenchman, a-cartin’ 
of a hull family round the country in a 
tucked-up house wagon, with a stove in 
one end an’ a shakedown in t’other, an’ 
farmers wantin’ help the worst way an’ 
willin’ to pay good wages. A poor tool he 
was. They fetched over the cinnamon bear 
to dance for the missus. Silas told ’em never 
to bring it there again, the nasty thing, to 
frighten the cattle. He wouldn’t have them 
hungry hounds o’ dogs round the house 
neither, a-chasin’ the cats an’ fowls. 

Well, I waited an’ I watched, a-tryin’ to 
keep that dinner warm. The greens was 
spoilt, of course. Bim by I see Silas comin’, 
I thought the life ’ud leave me when he 
come closter an’ I see he had the hull fam- 
ily, the dogs an’ horses a-taggin’ on behind. 

He unloaded ’em at the door, an’ then 
he come to me, lookin’ kind o’ shamed. 
‘“‘Mother,” he sez, ‘“‘we got ’em ‘rested,”’ he 
sez, ‘‘an’ I got that bag o’ oats.” 

“IT guess,” I sez, ‘‘you got mor’n you bar- 


gained fur, by the looks o’ things,’ I sez. 

“Well,” he sez, ‘“‘the babe fell out the 
wagon an’ broke its leg, I guess, an’ she 
couldn’t leave it, an’ she cried an’ took on 


so an’ would come along with him, an’ the 
others they wouldn’t stay behind, an’ so—” 
“An’ the dogs an’ the horses would come 


too, an’ I swan,” I sez, “if there ain’t that 
nasty bear a-rollin’ along down the road 
after ’em too!” 

“Well, mother;” he sez, “give ‘em some 


dinner an’ then I'll take ’em to the lock-up.” 

“Take that kettle o’ fish into the village! 
Silas Hearn,’ I sez, ‘‘don’t go an’ make a 
fool »’ yourself, ’cause you know how!” 

“Give ’em some dinner, anyway,” he sez. 
“T guess they hain’t had a good square 
meal in quite a spell.” 

I guess they hadn’t by the way they 
cleared my table. I’d scrambled a spider- 
ful o’ eggs. My stars an’ garters, they 
didn’t leave much of my ham nor of my 
bakin’ neither. I wouldn’t wonder a mite 
if the hull lot of ’em had fleas, but it kind 
o’ tickled me, an’ it did Silas too, to see 
‘em eat. The poor woman was awful! grate- 
ful an’ would help to clear up the dinner 
things. I tried to fix up that mite of a babe 
more comfortable. While we was doin’ 
that, didn’t Silas get Nell there at the or- 
gan, an’ get ’em all round to sing “Old Dog 
Tray Ever Faithful,” “The Sweet By-and- 
By,” an’ “Pull for the Shore.’ 

I never knowed how Silas settled with 
Evert Weston. He carried him back to 
the village. He loaded ’em all into the 
big wagon an’ hauled ’em back to where 
he’d got ’em, an’ he throwed in that bag o’ 
oats too! That’s Silas’s way. He sez he 
got his satisfaction. 


Vacation Hints. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





There is no pleasure in resting if one is 
not tired, no joy in doing nothing unless 
one has very earnestly been doing number- 
less things. The happiest, most interested, 
most absorbed observers at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition are those whose lives are 
fullest of monotony at home. Change of 
scene is the cure recommended by every 
doctor when all his drugs are exhausted. It 
gets the. wheel of thought out of the old 
eternal rut. 

“No profit Jies. where is no_ pleasure 
taken.” ‘That should. be the. motto of the 
summer journeyer.. When work is at its 
irksSomest, it seems as if it. would be bliss 
efough just to “get away’? without regard 
to destination. But in getting away from 
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the frying pan, it is well to avoid getting 
into the fire. In most cases a change is de- 
sirable if only to give new . value and 
freshness not only to “the common rotnd, 
the daily task,’” but to those nearest rela- 
tives whose failings are downright attrac- 
tive after a brief and wholesome experience 
with the failings of other people’s relatives. 
Often when two members of a family seem- 
ingly do nothing but irritate each other, 
separation for a few weeks performs mira- 
cles in the way of sharpening their vision 
for each other’s good qualities. 

There are a hundred reasons why the 
world’s workers should take an annual holi- 
day, and a thousand reasons why the 
world’s worriers would be benefited: by the 
change, but there are no good reasons why 
the world’s idlers should go anywhere. 
What they need is not a rest cure but a 
work cure—not a vacation, but the hard, 
keen, continued effort that gives a vacation 
its zest. But even the chronic pleasure- 
seeker could make his departure from town 
a source of benefit if he availed himself of 
the hint conveyed in Mr Howells’s story, 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. Branfield Corey 
is speaking of the occupation, by deserving 
poor of neat habits, of all the beautiful, airy, 
wholesome houses that stand empty the 
whole summer long, while thousands of 
poor creatures are stifling in their holes and 
dens. “If I were a poor man,” he says, 
“with a sick child pining in some garret or 
cellar, I should break into one of them.” 

“Surely, Branfield,’’ said his wife, ‘‘you 
don’t consider what havoc such _ people 
would make with the furniture of a nice 
house.”’ 

“That is true,’’ answered Corey, in the 
finest touch of unforced satire in the book; 
“T never thought of that.” 

The holiday takers who resort to their 
own cottages make a regular business of 
the annual exodus. Experience has made 
them wise in the matter of stoves, blan- 
kets, flannel underclothing and extra wraps 
and they do not wait till they are twelve 
miles from a druggist’s before discovering 
that the camphor bottle is missing, and 
that the only liniment that ever eased the 
rheumatism is on the extreme north end of 
the second shelf of the med®ine closet, 
sixty miles away. lie 

Along with a good supply of the’ ordinary 
household remedies, a variety of clothing 
should be taken to match the changes in 
the thermometer. It is natural to provide 
the thinnest of garments for the hottest of 
days, but when the mercury unexpectedly 
sinks to 40 degrees, and the house is 
fireless except for the kitchen, the k:!rosene 
stove of which emits more odor than heat, 
it is unpleasant to have to shut oneself up 
in a room and light two or three lamps in 
order to make the atmosphere comfortable, 
A better plan is to take with one three 
grades of flannel underclothing, thick, me- 
dium and thin; and then, no matter how 
eccentric the weather, it is impossible to 
be cheated of the real pleasure of a t:um- 
mer vacation—long days out of doors, in 
the woods or on the water. In a boat a 
soft thick shawl is mpre useful than a 
cushion. It will not only take the place ofa 
cushion on the seat, but in case of a sud- 
denly cool wind, or where a member of the 
party does not relinquish the oars until she 
is profusely perspiring, it may prevent her 
from taking a heavy cold. 

Most serviceable of all, where a famiiy 
goes on a summer outing, is a steamer rug. 
It is a combination mattress, pillow, blan- 
ket and wrap. It may be spread on the 
ground when an afternoon nap.is desired 
out of doors, or for children to play on 
when the grass is suspected of dampness, 
It may be rolled into any shape between 
a tired back and the trunk of a tree, and 
at night be thrown across the foot of the 
bed when there is a sudden change in the 
weather, or the landlady is too frugal in the 
use of blankets. 





Twenty-Five Dollars in cash prizes, as 
announced in our issue for June 15, will be 
given for the best “good times” letters 
reaching us not later than Aug 1. There 
will be two prizes of $5 each, five prizes of 
$2 each and five prizes of $1 each. The con- 
ditions are given in full in our issue for 
June 15. 





“In our everyday life we are shaping the 
character, which will determine what our 
actions shall be in times of crisis. Heroes 
are not made on battlefields.” 





“There is religion in good cooking.” 









Some Pretty Gimps. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 





Pretty gimps to trim waists or dresses 
can be made at home at little expense. No 
1 was made of black silkateen and used to 
trim a waist of light blue cashmere. No 2 





GIMrs. 


ree LTY 


was nade of the same in white to trim a 
magenta silk waist, while No 3 was of 
white linen thread to trim a pink dimity 
dress. 

No 1: 1st row—Ch 3, 3 dc in Ist st, ch 
3, 3 d ec in same st, turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, *3 dc, 3 
loop, turn, repeat this row. 

No 2: ist row—Ch 3, *3 
* in lst ch, turn. 

2d row—Ch 1, 3 picots of 3 ch each, ch 1, 
*3 dc, ch 3, 3 dc, * all in loop, turn and 


ch, 3 dc, * in 


dc, ch 3, 3 dc, 


repeat. 
No 3: ist row—Ch 3, 5 dc in Ist ch, turn. 
2d row—Ch 8, s c in 4th ch, dc in 3d 


dc, ch 4, s c in Ist ch, dc in 5th dc, ch 
4,s c in Ist ch, ch 4,5 dc in space between 
ist dc and Ist 3 ch, turn. 

3d row—Same as 2d row, repeat. 


‘‘Mamma’s” Rose Tree. 
EVANGELINE. 





Abraham had his oak. Washington his 
elm and I have my rose tree. Mamma’s 
rose tree is held in a sort of religious rev- 
erence by the family (continued my friend). 
I sometimes think of inclosing it and sac- 
rificing flowers and fruit to it, Buddhist 


fashion. Isn’t it a beauty! The idea wasn’t 
mine. I got it from a back number of 
my magazine. The apple tree failed to 


bud a few springs ago, and papa was go- 
ing to dig it out. I begged to have it left 
for my experiment. We gog the hollow 
trunk over in the woods and succeeded in 
fitting it around the apple tree like a col- 
lar. We filled the interstice with sand and 
compost, and set therein two varieties of 
hardy climbing roses. They rooted nicely. 
We keep the earth suitably moist and re- 
plenish it every year. The mandrake, or 
magic plant, was believed to possess the 
power of bestowing gold and a happy fate 
on its possessor.My rose tree hasn’t given 
me gold, but it has increased my happi- 
ness by teaching me many beautiful les- 
sons. 

I used to be quite a scold and a good bit 
of a fault finder, too. My bushes—grow- 
ing, putting forth new tendrils and shoots, 
working, reaching out to cover those bare 
limbs—teach me daily the lesson of coy- 
ering over the unsightly things of life. 
Why, it has made me as resourceful as 
Mrs Revere, who tore her petticoat in twain 
and gave the pieces to Paul to muffle his 
oars with on that eventful “18th of April 
in ’75."" If I can’t get a new carpet, in- 
stead of fretting and scolding about it, I 
tear up my red flannel petticoat and make 
a rug to cover the unsightly, threadbare 
place. If I can’t have the room newly pa- 
pered I adjust another photograph or wood 
cut from some magazine to the defect. And 
if I can’t get new curtains I darn up the 


fresh rents and start a new ivy to run 
through the muslin. The Bible tells us 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 


My rose tree has softened many a sharp 
retort. 


"Twas only this evening that papa 





came in tired and irritable, and my omelet 
didn’t turn out right, and I thought of my 
rose tree and smothered my impatience, 
and harmony was restored. Did you ever 
notice how quickly papa’s and mamma's 
moods are passed on to the children? I’m 
sure my rose tree has influenced every child 
in the family for the better. 


a 


How a Church Was Repaired. 


ANNIE LINCOLN 





When this century was young, a man 
bearing the name of our beloved and mar- 
tyred President Lincoln, and possessing 
in a marked degree some of his character- 
istics, bequeathed to the inhabitants of a 
small country village a tract of land to be 
used for a church site, under condition that 
the church should be undenominational,— 
there being in the village Congregational- 
ists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Universalists 
and Methodists. 

The church was built. Time went onand 
repairs became necessary. It fell to our 
generation to make them, A society meet- 
ing was held and the men agreed to re- 
pair the outside of the church if the wom- 
en would repair the interior. This was 
agreed upon, and the women concluded to 
give a series of entertainments to raise the 
money. The most succssful of these, both 
financially and socially was a chrysanthe- 
mum exhibit and harvest supper. 


After the exhibit a short vocal and in- 
strumental musical entertainment was 
given. We decided to ask ten cents ad- 


mission and fifteen cents for the supper. 
Each one brought what he or she pleased, 
the supper committee planning the right 
proportion. One who raised celery brought 
celery for all the tables, another brought 
cold meats, another biscuits, a milk man 
brought milk, another person pickles, and 
the grocer furnished coffee and sugar. We 
also had a bountiful supply of cakes and 
pies, for, mark you, we were all agreed 
in the good cause, and could have accom- 
plished nothing without the co-operation of 


all concerned. An auction sale of the 
food remaining after supper added a few 


more nickels ‘to the treasury. There was 
small outlay of money and little trouble; 
but we had a grand exhibit, a good supper 
and a rousing good social time, clearing 
forty dollars to aid in repairing our little 
eountry church. 


a — 


Honiton Lace Tie End. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 





This dainty tie end of Honiton lace is 
made much quicker than Point lace and is 





HONITON TIE END.* 


very effective. Four of these points sewed 
to a center of sheer mull make a very hand- 
some handkerchief. 

Crochet Edge—Ch 12. ist row—One dc 
in 3d st of ch, 2 ch, miss 1, 7 d c in 7 ch, 
3 dec in last st of ch, 2 ch, 3 d c in same 
st, turn, 2d row—Ch 4, 3 d c under 2 ch, 2 
ch, 3 dc in same place, 7 ch, 1 d c under 2 
ch, 2 ch, 1 dc in next hole, turn. 3d row 
—Ch 4, 1 dec in hole, 2 ch, 7 d c under 7 
ch, 3 d c under 2 ch, 2 ch, 3 d c in same 
place, 10 d ec under 4 ch, catch to last dc 
In Ist row, turn. 4th row—Ch 4, 1 8s ce be- 
tween last 2 dc, 4 ch, 1 s c between next 
2 and so on to first of 10 d c, 3 d ec under 
2 ch, 2 ch, 3 d c in same place, 7 chide 
under 2 ch, 2 ch, 1 dc in next hole. Re- 
peat from ist row. If desired narrow rib- 
bon may be run through the open spaces. 
[A. R. Annable 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











Our Pattern Offer. 





386y—Girl’s Dress, 3868—Fancy Blouse, 
4 to 12 yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 


~ Jos. Horne & Co 
OUR 


July Clearance 


Following are examples o how goods are 
8 mp £ 
marked down for quick clearance. In all the 
70 departments of this store, all Summer 
goods are reduced in the same ratio. 

You can buy through the mail quite to 
your satisfaction, but it is best to write us at 
once. Town people get to these sales in 
great numbers. 
65c a yard extra strong Black Taffeta Silk, clear- 

ance pr.ce 50¢c a yard. 
750 a yard fine lustrous Black 
clearance price 58¢ a yard. 
75e a yard plain black Japanese Silk—yard wide, 
clearance price 55c a yard. 

$1 a yard Printed Foulards in the prettiest of 
Summer colorings, choice designs, including 
polka dots, clearance price 50c a yard. 

50c a yard Black Mohairs, a favorite all around 
dress goods, clearance price 30c a yard. 

$1 a yard black Melrose, very handsome for the 
separate skirt, clearance price 50c a yard. 

8e a yard Yachting Cheviot, sponged ready for 
use, strictly all wool, 50 inches wide, navy, 
brown, red, reseda, gray, rose, yale blue, 
clearance price 68c a yard. 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 











Swiss Taffeta, 





FAMILY WASHER FREE 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
THE “1900” “Siitnc WASHER 


BEARING 


willdothe family washing 
without boiling. hand scrub- 
ing or back breaking. It re- 
volves on ball- 
bearings. Sim- 
plest, easiest 
run ning ma- 
chine known. 
No complicated 
machinery. En- 
tirely new prin- 
ciple. Large 
quantities of 
clothes are 
washed clean 
in 6 minutes. 
Saving in wear 
and tear alone 

ays for machine 
5 ashort time. 


Convincing Testimony. 


Camden, N, Y., June 13, 1900, 


I would not take twice whatI cave for it. It does the 
work splendidly. Don’t use the board any more. 

Mrs. J. Scovill. 
Gaines, Pa. , Nov. 26, 1900. 

I can heartily recommend your Washer as being the best 
Ihaveever seen. Don’t have to use much strength, 

Mrs. C. K. Dimmick, 
Columbus, O., Feb’y 18, 1901. 

I find your Washer exactly as represented. It is the 
most wonderful invention of modern times. It is perfect. 
It is certainly a labor saver and does not wear and tear the 
clothes, My wife would not part with it for fifty dollars 
ifshe could not getanother. W. H. Humphries. 

Costs nothing to try. Sent to anyone abso- 
lutely free for a trial of 30 days. We pay freight 
both ways. lo money required in advance. 
Send for book and particulars to 

THE ‘1900’ WASHER CO. 
101H State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 























OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








AN EARLY MORNING START 


A Narrow Escape. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





The Monster has “passed away.” He is 
dead and gone. The one, I mean, whose 
portrait appeared in this page a little more 
than two years ago. As a result of his 
awful appetite and his habit of continual- 
ly stuffing he became distorted and twisted 
out of shape, and one ear got broken off, 
and he became black and disreputable and 
dreadful to look at. The office boy carried 
‘him away, what was left of him. 

“Good enough for him!” the young folks 
may say; for a creature who devoured 
reams and hundred-weights of their labo- 
riously penned letters. It was doubtless the 
quantity of material he ate, which killed 
him, not the quality, though the Young 
Folks’ Editor must say, candidly, that 
there was a morsel here and there which 
he should think would wreck the health 
of a cayman, or a wart-hog. But the food 
he gorged was for the most part quite 
harmless, in reasonable quantities, and 
some of it was real crisp and tender and 
good—some of these dear little notes from 
the small children which were crowded out 
of the paper. 

The new Monster arrived before the 
Young *Folks’ Editor had gone out of 
mourning, that is, the next morning after 
the demise of the old. He is without ears, 
and is less sinister of aspect than his pred- 
ecessor. In fact, he looks quite harm- 
less. But—he has an appalling appetite. 
Perhaps he is not fed so heartily as the 
old one was. At any rate he got ravenous 
the other day and edged up near the desk, 
and leaned over toward the chair, and if 
the office boy hadn’t come along in the nick 
of time the Y F E might have followed the 
letters and hopes of many contributors 
down into that yawning mouth! “Good 
enough for him if he had!” some of the 
young folks may say. But ah, young 
friends, think of living day by day with 
such a monster at one’s very elbow! He 
must be fed, even if the feelings of some 
of our esteemed young readers have to be 
sacrificed. He shall be compelled to live on 
short rations to the limit of the Y F E’s 
personal safety. 

By the way, can any reader suggest a 
name for the new monster? 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Welcome to Father’s Ranch—I think 


football is a fine game; although it is some- 
what rough, still it is very healthful exer- 
cise. There is no more danger of getting 
hurt playing it than in playing baseball 
or any other game of that nature. Tangle- 
foot, I read in your letter of May 5 that 
you were going to take a trip through 
Nebraska. If you go through the Dikhorn 
River valley and pass near my father’s 
ranch, you are welcome to stop there. We 
could have a fine time fishing and taking 
pictures. There are a great many fish in 
the Elkhorn and the lakes, or bayous, as 
they are called. You could also get some 
fine pictures of the sandhills and large 


herds of cattle roaming over them. The 
girls are forever scolding the boys for kill- 
ing the birds, but they will go to town and 
buy a hat with a bushel and a half of 
featherg on it, and not think the least of 


how those feathers were obtained in the 
first place. I do not belong to any letter 
circle, but think I will join one before long. 
[Sandhill Ranger. 


Our Country Home—Our country home is 
situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
Hudson river. We keep a large dairy and 
make lots of butter and have a farm of 
105 acres. Every year we go there with 
the thought of having a good time. We 
start in May and return in October. There 
is lots of fruit and wild flowers, which we 
make bouquets of. We frequently have 
parties and sociables. All the country peo- 
‘ple attend and they enjoy everything. But 
the greatest delight is when they gather 
the hay. We girls go out, and when it is 
ready to start we get on top of the hay 
and have lots of fun. The boys gather the 
eggs every night, and play some game, and 
are so tired they retire for the night. They 
say: “We are-so sleepy we have to go.”’ 
In October we are ready to start home. Af- 
ter having such a good time the baby and 
Susie do not like to return. The ride in 
the cars is very delightful. This is the best 
fun of all, the boys say.—[Daisy Squire, 
New Jersey. 





A Graduate from the Y F T—Dear 
friends, with this letter I shall graduate 
from the Young Folks’ Table, on account 
of my age. I shall always remember the 
Editor and the many friends I have found 
through the columns of this paper with the 
greatest pleasure. Although my time will 





be limited on account of business matters, 
I shall still be pleased to hear of your wel- 
fare whenever you may care to write. I 
know of many farm papers, but not one 
covers the field so well as this paper.— 
[Harry R. Marlow of Ohio. 





I am visiting my sistér in Montana, but 
my home is in the southwestern part of 
Idaho. I have two brothers and three sis- 
ters, all of them older than myself. I enjoy 
horseback riding very much, especially in 
the evening, when it is cool. Would some 
ofthe Tablers please send in some nice 
names for girls, as I have a Mttle niece who 
isn’t named yet? In June our school had 
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a picnic. We brought our lunches and went 
into a beautiful grove near the river. We 
amused ourselves by playing ball, picking 
fiowers, etc, and had a lovely time, and 
were all sorry when it was time to go 
home. I am 15 years old, and am 5 ft 8% 
in tall. How many of the girls can beat 
that?—[Pauline. 

I think if Peck’s Bad Boy would stay 
away from some dances, perhaps he would 
not come so near going crazy as he does 
a he attends them.—{Nebraska Wild 

ose. 
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Where’s the Key? 
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uestion if it’s on an Improved 
ashburne Patent Key 
» that holds fast to waist 
band or pocket till you lift 
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and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


A Complete Manual for, fruit growers, nurs: 
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culturist to the Vermont Experiment station he has 
made extensive studies and e: ts alon f atmos 
the lines covered by the So far m be- 
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Monograph of the Plums 
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Ripe Tomatoes. 





Fried: I have read (and tried) several 
modes of frying tomatoes, but all our fam- 
ily and also our visitors, prefer the fol- 
lowing method, which is original, as far 
as I know. Take 7 medium-sized toma- 
toes, just ripe, not soft, wash, but do not 
skin them, cut in slices about one-third of 
an inch thick and lay them on something 
to drain while you take 1 teacup flour, 
3 level teaspoons salt, 3 heaping teaspoons 
sugar and 4 teaspoon black pepper. Put 
all into a bowl and thoroughly mix with 
a fork. Put some lard (or butter, if you 
prefer) inte the frying pan, let it get hot, 
take each slice of tomato on a fork and 
dip it into the prepared flour, allowing as 
much of it to adhere to each side as pos- 
sible, lay the slices in hot fat and let them 
fry slowly a golden brown. Turn careful- 
ly, in order not to break the slices, and 
brown the other side, adding more fat if 
necessary.—[Cora A. Lewis. 

Fritters: One quart tomatoes, ™% tea- 
spoon ground clove, a little parsley or mint, 
6 peppercorns, 3 tablespoons sugar, 2 ta- 
blespoons minced onion, 1 dessertspoon salt, 
1 cup rolled cracker, 1 egg and a little cold 
water. Put the tomatoes, clove, herbs, pep- 
percorns, minced onion and cracker dust 
all on together to cook. Mix and stir near- 
ly all the while for 10 minutes, while boil- 
ing. Then sift and rub all through that 
is possible. Return to the fire and add 
Sugar, salt and butter, and when mixture 
reaches the boiling point, add the flour, 
that has been wet with cold water. Cook 
two or three minutes and turn into a large 
tureen to set. When cold turn out into 
fancy shapes, dip in beaten egg and water 
and fry in hot fat.—[M. E. B. 

Stuffed: Cut the tops from 6 medium- 
sized ripe tomatoes and remove the seeds. 
Mix together 1 cup rolled cracker, 1 table- 
spoon chopped parsley, % teaspoon celery 
salt, 4% teaspoon minced onion, 4 teaspoon 
white pepper and 2 level tablespoons but- 
ter. Cook the pulp a little before strain- 
ing it, to remove the seeds, and add enough 
boiling water to make a smooth paste 
After these seven ingredients are thorough- 
ly mixed, fill the tomato shells, put on the 
tops, place in buttered tins and bake till 
tender in a moderate oven.—[Breadwinner. 


— em 


Ways for Canning Corn, 


{These articles, submitted in our canning 
contest of last year, are the results or 
actual experience, and may prove.susgges- 
tive to those who have failed to make a 
success in canning this vegetable.] 

I venture to send my mode of canning 
corn, which I have used for 20 years with 
perfect success. Having tried many ways 
of putting it up with acid, and salt, and 
drying, all of which detract from the nat- 
ural flavor, I settled on the following rule 
and we have corn as sweet and fresh in the 
winter as when picked from _ the field. 
First, have perfect cans and new rubbers— 
I use Lightning pint cans, though Mason’s 
are good. The corn must be taken when 
just right for eating and the milk can be 
pressed out easily. Select nice ears, and 
with a sharp knife cut from the cob, and 
jam or press in a pan till the milk runs 
freely from it. Then pack solid in your 
jars till the milk runs over the top. Put 
on the cover, and if a Lightning can, bring 
up the wire to hold on the cover, and if a 
Mason can, give cover one turn. Proceed 
in this way as quickly as possible till you 
have enough cans to cover the bottom of 
the kettle or boiler you cook them in. I 
use a clean wash boiler and put narrow 
strips of lath or boards in the bottom to 
keep the jars from sitting on the bottom 
of the boiler. Fill the boiler with cold wa- 
ter up to within three inches of the top of 
the jars, bring to a boil and keep steadily 
boiling for four hours. As the water boils 
iway fill up from a kettle of hot water near 
by. When they have boiled four hours re- 
move and seal as quickly as possible by 
tightening the other wire, or screwing on 
top as tightly as possible. When cool, wrap 
each can in a newspaper and put away in 
a cold, dark place. Do not wash the out- 
side of the cans before putting away, as 
the milk or juice that runs out forms a 
coating that helps to keep the air out. Corn 
is the hardest thing to can I have ever 
tried, and my experience has proved that 
the secret lies in your cans, rubbers, in hav- 





THE GOOD COOK 


ing the corn in its prime age for eating 
and lastly, in boiling it as soon as possible 
after cutting from the cob, for if it stands 
a few hours after being cut from the cob 
it will ferment, and no amount of cooking 
will make it a success.—[M. E. Benedict. 

I have practiced canning corn for ten 
years and think our corn very nice. I will 
give my way of preparing and canning. 
Have the corn fresh picked in the morn- 
ing, then proceed to husk and silk it. I 
take my cabbage cutter, set a little coarser 
than for cutting cabbage, then shave the 
tops from the kernels with cutter, and with 
a case knife scrape the cob to remove the 
remainder of pulp from the kernel. This 
makes the corn nice and fine. I then (fill 
this corn in the cans, packing as tight as 
possible and letting all surplus milk over- 
run the can onto a plate provided for the 
purpose. When all cans are filled I make 
my boiler ready by putting in a pailful of 
water and then place a cloth folded in the 
bottom of boiler. I have wire can holders 
made for the purpose, in which I set a 
can, place the cover of can on loosely and 
place in the boiler. If covers are screwed 
on tightly at first, as the corn heats they 
will pop off. When all cans are placed in 
the boiler I fill in enough water to come 
one inch from the top of cans, put cover 
on boiler, let come to a boil and boil slowly 
three hours. If boiled too hard they may 
overturn or get in some other trouble. 
When they have boiled three hours I take 
ean rubbers and good covers, heat them 
thoroughly with boiling water, lift the can 
from the boiler, quickly remove the old 
cover, place the rubber and new cover on 
can as quickly as possible and tighten, 
then return to the boiler, and when all cans 
have covers tightened I boil them one hour 
longer. The corn may settle in the cans, so 
that the cans are not full when the covers 
are tightened, but I do not mind that, as 
it does not prevent its keeping, if the cans 
are properly tightened. I lay old covers on 
the cans at first, as I found that so much 
boiling was injurious to both tops and rub- 
bers. When they have boiled the hour 
after tightening, I remove from boiler, 
tighten again if necessary, and consider 
them all right. Since following this plan 
I have never lost a can. I have never 
been successful in canning peas or string 
beans, so if any of the sisters have a sure 
rule I shall be glad to try it.—[Sibyl. 

The first requisite is good corn. I have 
the Squantum variety, which ripens in Sep- 
tember, and watch it, to see when it is just 
right for the table. When that announce- 
ment is made, the day before I purpose 
canning, I test eight jars to see if the cov- 
ers screw on tightly, and always put on 
their new rubbers. The next morning I 
have nine dozen large ears of corn all 
husked brought in to me. After my morn- 
ing work is over I split every kernel on 
the ears by passing a sharp knife through, 
cutting off the corn into a granite pan, and 
scraping the cob well. When full I begin 
to pack the corn into the jars, pushing 
it down very hard with a potato masher. 
JT get thirteen ears in each can. When 


ready I leave them on the kitchen table , 


until I get my dinner and finish my work. 
Then I put them into a boiler which I 
keep expressly for that purpose, which has 
a perforated board for the bottom, which 
fits exactly. To prevent their breaking by 
contact with each other I stuff the husks 
between them. Then I proceed to make 
my fire of the best wood (I use nothing but 
hard wood). When it is burning bright 
and clear I fill the boiler with cold water 
half way up the jars, screw the covers on 
not too tightly, put the boiler over the fire 
and boil three hours. After it begins boil- 
ing, never disturbing it during that time, 
I feed the fire from the end door of stove 
and feed it well. No knitting or crochet- 
ing lace during this process. I have told a 
number of my friends just how to can corn 
but they say they never have any luck, 
but I know they do not keep their fire hot 
enough. Their corn does not boil all the 
time, they attend to other matters, and the 
heat goes down. Some say they could 
never boil it three hours, but I do not think 
it any more work to boil corn three hours 
than I do to make brown bread. My corn 
is boiling by 3 o’clock, and by 6 I draw my 
kitchen table up to the stove, put a large 
dry cloth over my hand, take the can by 
the top and lift out on the table, carefully 
closing all doors to avoid a draft on 
them. I do not wash them off until next 
morning. Then I stow them in the cellar, 
covering them from the light, and in the 
winter I am repaid for all my trouble by 
delicious corncakes, succotash etc, which 









and 


family 
f usually can twice, but this year 
I shail put up more.—[{Mrs George O. Hop- 
kins. 

I want to tell the readers my way “how 


are’'very satisfactory to 
guests. 


my 


I supposed I had an in- 
fallible recipe—it was so-called. I cut the 
corn, carefully scraping the cobs (the corn 
was just right). Then I packed it in the 
jars, pressing it down as firmly as possi- 
ble, screwed on the covers and placed the 
jars in the wash boiler. I filled 12 one- 
quart jars, so sure was I that it would be 
good, and a hot, hard forenoon’s work it 
was. I then covered the jars with cold 
water, heated the water slowly till it be- 
gan to boil and kept it boiling for three 
hours. Then I removed each jar from the 
water, put on a rubber, and sealed it, then 
returned it to the water and boiled it two 


not” to-can corn. 


hours longer. When the jars were 
opened the contents were spoiled. 
I was very particular’ to follow the 
recipe in every respect, and was 








A Good 
Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for se- 
curing a clear complexion. But all these are sim- 
ply superficial assistants. 





It is impossible to have a good complexion un- 
Jess the digestive organs perform their work 
properly, unless the stomach by properly digest- 
ing the food taken into it furnishes an abundance 
of pure blood, a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they prompt- 
ly cure any stomach trouble and they have found 
out that perfect digestion means a perfect com- 
plexion and one that does not require cosmetics 
and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are used no such dieting is necessary, 
take these tablets and eatall the good wholesome 
food you want and vou need have no fear of in- 
digestion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, = health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to in- 
duce every man and woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant 
effects are good digestion, good health, and a 
clear, bright complexion. 
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much Gisappointed. Can anyone tell me 
what was wrong? I suspect the long boil< 
ing injured the rubbers.—[E. P. M. 

I did my corn in the following way five 
years ago, and secured the first premium 
for it at our county fair, and I have been 
using this method ever since without fail- 
ure. Gather the corn when just right for 
the table, neither too old nor young. Re- 
move the husk and silk, being careful to 
keep it very clean, so it will not have to 
be washed, as water will make it spoil. Cut 
the corn from the cob, take the knife and 
scrape the cob, so as to get all the juice. 
Pack in glass jars, pressing it down close- 
ly, and fill to overflowing. Put on the rub- 
bers and tops, screw them down, but not 
extremely tight. Place hay or straw in the 
bottom of a large boiler, stand the jars on 
this to keep them from breaking. Pour in 
enough cold water to more than half cover 
the jars. Cover the boiler tightly and boil 
hard for three hours. Watch it carefully 
and as the water boils away add more, so 
as to keep plenty of steam. When done 
lift out the jars, screw the covers down 
as tightly as possible, stand aside to cool 
and when cold, screw them down again. 
Wrap in paper and keep down cellar in a 
dark place. Anyone following these direc- 
tions carefully cannot help but obtain the 
best results.—[Mrs E. C. Stevenson. 

Just as soon as the corn in the green 
state is fit for use on the table is the time 
to prepare it for canning. About 2 bu of 
ears in the husk will be sufficient for 1 
doz bottles. After stripping the corn of 
the husk and freeing it of every particle 
of silk, with a sharp knife cut the kernels 
off as close to the cob (without cutting 
into the cob) as will leave them whole as 
possible. Then with the back of the 
knife scrape out every particle of milk 
from the cob. Mix all together well. Place 
in quart bottles, allowing the corn to come 
almost to the top. Do not add a drop of 
water nor a particle of salt. Place the 
tops on, but do not screw down too tight, 
but just enough to prevent the water en- 
tering the bottles. Place in the _ boiler 
with straw, hay or towels, under and be- 
tween them, so as not to allow them to 
touch the hot bottom, or strike together or 
dance about when the water is boiling. Pour 
on cold water until cans are nicely cov- 
ered. Place boiler on the stove and grad- 
ually bring the water to a boil. Allow it 
to boil four hours steady and without ceas- 
ing, filling up in the meantime occasion- 
ally with hot water, that it may not get 
below the can tops. At the end of the four 
hours take out and tighten thoroughly, but 
under no consideration loosen or remove the 
tops a particle. Some bottles will be found 
to be almost full of milk, others with 
scarcely a drop, but it is all right in either 
case. When ready for use on the table sim- 
ply add milk and heat through, seasoning 
to suit the taste. It will keep until corn 
comes again, if canned as here directed. 
I have canned by this method for many 
years and have never broken a bottle in 
the canning, nor lost the corn after being 
canned, although I lost a good many before 
this recipe came to my hands. I won first 
premium on my canned corn at our coun- 
try fair, and also canned for many friends. 
As the rubbers must be placed on the bot- 
tles at the beginning, they are seldom 
worth much the next season, as the hot 
water spoils them. But as they are cheap 
¥ would prefer to buy rubbers and can my 
own corn than buy that prepared by any 
canning company {Mrs E. D. 


—_— 


Strawberry Shortcake—Make a light 


biscuit crust and roll out in three thin 
layers; lay one upon the other, butter- 
ing the tops of the first and second. When 
baked and partially cooled, separate the 
crusts, place the bottom crust on a plat- 
ter, and spread with butter. Then amply 
cover with ripe berries, sprinkle well with 
white sugar, lay on the second and third 
crusts, and cover with berries and sugar. 
Cover with a tin or earthen dish and let 
stand in a warm place about half an hour 
before serving, that the cake may absorb 
the flavor of the fruit.—[Breadwinner. 





Pickled Plums—Put 6 Ibs sugar into 2 
qts vinegar with 1 oz cinnamon and % 02 
cloves. Boil this mixture and pour over 
9 Ibs plums. Draw off the vinegar the 
next morning, heat to a boil, pour back on 
plums, repeating for five or six mornings, 
and the last time seal while hot.—[Dollie 
Merrill, 





An Important Farm Exhibit. 


E. WATSON. 





One of the most interesting of the ex- 
hibits at any agricultural fair is the dis- 
play of men and women annually and un- 
consciously made. We of the farming 
community who are quick to note the fine 
points of the inferior animals, do not per- 
haps as highly value the good physical 
qualities of the farm’s best product—its 
pure-blooded, well-bred men and women. 
We don’t seem to look with the same pride 
and pleasure on a middle-aged person that 
we do on a middle-aged race horse. 

If ‘‘the ornaments of a house are the 
friends that frequent it,’’ the ornaments of 


a farm are the people that grow upon it 
and that are kept by it. Beautiful calves 
and colts are not allowed to degenerate into 
ugly cows and horses, and handsome boys 
and girls should not grow into inferior spec- 
imens of adult humanity. The very finest 
sight in the world is a large body of men 
and women, ranging in age from 30 to 70, 
with straight backs, full chests, strong 
limbs and clear, healthy complexions. When 
you see a waxy-skinned woman looking at 
prize pullets, or a cadaverouSs man gaz- 
ing at mammoth potatoes, don’t you always 
imagine what the comments of the pullets 
and potatoes would be, if they could make 
them, on that part of the human exhibit 
suddenly thrust before them? Suppose a 
superior thoroughbred colt could be edu- 
cated up to the point of taking a notebook 
in hoof and reporting the fair for the pa- 
pers, would not his comments on one sec- 
tion of it be something like the following?— 

“The display in humanity is hardly up 
to the mark. There are of course fine spec- 
imens, with broad chests and good develop- 
ment of muscle, but many of them appear 
to be badly set up. The knees are not 
straight and the head slouches forward or 
down in a spiritless style. We have never 
advocated the use of the check rein for 
humanity, but what we wish to impress 
upon our equne readers is the fact that 
if man is properly trained, rightly fed, suf- 
ficiently worked but not turned into a 
drudge, he will carry his head correctly 
without the aid of this cruel contrivance. 
It is as true of man as of beast that good 
habits and abounding vitality incline the 
head to its proper position. 

“Too many horses seem to think that when 
men are no longer young they should be 
allowed to run down, but exactly the re- 
verse of this is the fact. Youth means im- 
maturity, unripeness, and there is a very 
grave fault somewhere when the man of 
50 is not in finer physical condition than 
the boy of 20. Who would choose a June 
apple in preference to an October one? 

“As no horse thrives so well when per- 
petually stabled, so the men and women 
who live in the vast congeries of human 
stalls called the city have the disadvan- 
tage ‘of the farm product. With green 
fields, pure air and the best of fresh veg- 
éetables and fruits, there is no excuse for a 
poor exhibit of humanity at our annual 
fair. Why is it that on these grounds, 
where everything else is first-rate, human- 
ity alone so often appears to be second- 
rate? Is it not because less attention is 
paid to human physical culture than to any 
other form of culture?’ 

Naturally we don’t like to be judged as 
though we were merely animals, and yet it 
is entirely an animal thing to eat, to sleep, 
to breathe, to bathe, and to work. We must 
do these things, though we be ever so spir- 
itually-minded. Then is it not wisdom to 
do them in the best possible way, and not 
in an indifferent, careless or criminal way? 
It was a very weak, crooked, if not actual- 
ly deformed poet who wrote, “The mind’s 
the standard of the man.” We don’t know 
much about the mind, but some of the few 
facts that we do know about it are these: 
It becomes depraved through an indolent 
body, hysterical through a feeble body, in- 
capable through a diseased body, delirious 
through a fevered body, and sane and sound 
through a strong body. 


— 


“Love can glorify mean things and make 
lowly things lovely.” 





“The grandest are the simplest.” 





“T hope, little boy, that that is not a 
dime novel you are reading?” “Naw! Dem 
kind don’t cost but a nickle.” 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS a1 


The Law 


Of health has Vy uniformed guardians 
of its peace. If it had there would be 
arrests innumerable in every restaurant 
every day of the year. th in the 
quantity and quality of the food they 
eat and in the manner of its consump- 
tion men and 
y women sin 
each day 
against the 
laws of health. 

Those who 
will not heed 

Nature’s 
warnings can- 
not escape her pun- 
ishments, and dys- 
pepsia or stomach 
“trouble” is the inva- 
riable penalty of care- 
less eating. 

There is no other 
medicine for diseases 
of the stomach and 
allied organs of di- 
gestion and nutrition 
which can com 

with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 

covery. It cures 
these diseases perfect- 
ly and permanently, 
and enables the build- 
ing up of the whole 
body into vigorous health. 

“I took two bottles of Dr, Pierce’s Golden 
Medical pone Ke, for ’ Somat trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Taylorstown, Loudoun 
Go.. Va. “It did a 0 much good that I didn’t 
take any more, I can eat most am ony kee now. 
Iam so well pleased with it I har know how 
to thank you for your kind infecmation. I 
tried a whole lot of things before I wrote to 
you. There was a gentleman told me about 

your medicine, how it had cured his wife. I 

hought I would try a bottle of it. I am glad I 

did, for I don’t know what I would have done 
if it had not been for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 














no risk in ord 


ities $106818 
an acolo fo 


good as new, 


toes. Gr Spoon lea sale 
o ea cleanin 
t cost. sid ° 


WANTED in a 
town. We furnish wheel and ca‘ fone 
‘to distribute. You can make se10 10 
“@50 a week as our mt. Write a 
onee for catalogs and our 8 Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE GQ. Dept. 461. Chicago. 








OU NEVER CAN TELL 


how soon ~ will need medicine. Get our Large Drug 

keep it handy. Contains over 15, ‘000 listed drama, msodieanon? 
family remedies, tollet articles, ete. Mailed for 10c. We refund 
amount eut of first order. ‘*The Only Mall Order Drug House in 
the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL to., Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 





greennnnennenneennneemerns 


If you are outof employ mantle 
or employed at unsatisfactory @ 
wages, write us immediately. : 
We can give you something tog 


Sa. that will make you $50 a month without’ 


ene trouble. You can@ 
work right aonsgged 4 
Pyour own rage 

4 wish. 

* 


travelif you 
@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Mabon 


@ You will be surprised how 
@®easily you can make the 
®@above sum. Hundreds are 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and stab: 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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The Little Toil of Love. 


I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me; 
And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 
Nor had I time to love; but since 
Some industry must be, 
The little toil of love, I thought, 
Was large enough for me. 
{Emily Dickinson. 





Farmers’ Wives ‘at Town Meeting. 
H. D. F. 





The schoolhouse in Lost district was a 
disgrace to it. It was built twenty years 
before, and was one of the first frame 
buildings in the county. It was very un- 
safe, when the wind blew hard, although 
the district fathers had propped it up on 
either side with poles. Six months of 
school were usually voted, but as few 
mothers were willing to expose their chil- 
dren to cold and frozen feet, the school 
was practically broken up for two and 
sometimes three months of the time. 

The district was one of the best off in 
the county, but the proposition for building 
a new schoolhouse was not even allowed 
to be mentioned, much less voted on, at 
the annual meetings. Not a woman had 
ever attended a meeting, for it was said 
that one or two men were likely to insult 
any woman who would go to the meeting. 

Affairs were in that condition for ten 
yaars. One day two women met unexpect- 
edly at the house of a third woman. They 
had all. moved into the district inside of 
three years. While discussing the situa- 
tion, Mrs Blank declared her intention of 
attending the next school meeting. The oth- 
ers agreed that it was what ought to be 
done, and promised to go also. When the 
day came, Mrs Blank was too sick to go, 
but the other two went. They were not 
insulted, but did mot say anything or even 
vote. 

The next year the three again agreed to 
go, and that time all three did go. When 
the time for voting on the annual tax 
came, Mrs Blank arose and moved that a 
tax, more than twice as large as the usual 
yearly tax, be voted, to be applied to the 
yearly expense, and the surplus to be ap- 
plied to building a new schoolhouse, said 
house to be built within three years. Her 
motion was seconded by oné@ of the other 
women, 

It was funny to observe the effect it had 
upon the men. One man, who paid the 
most taxes, was in the language of Chim- 
my Fadden, “like to have trowed a fit.” 
There was a great deal said on both sides, 
but the motion was carried. 

The next year ‘there were at least 
a dozen women there, beside the original 
three. The third year, being the year for 
settling the question, every man and 
woman in the district was there. Even the 
Germans, who for the most part hate the 
idea of woman suffrage, brought their 
wives to vote against the schoolhouse being 
built. 


In spite of the opposition of those who | 
on barns | 


had rather spend their money 
than on schoolhouses, the schoolhouse was 
built that fall in time for school. 


Grape Ice—A favorite ice is made of Con- 
cord grapes. Wash and press the grapes 
through a sieve, and to every 1 pt grape 
juice add 1 pt water and 1 cup sugar. Boil 
sugar and water together for five minutes, 
add grape juice; when cold turn the mix- 
ture into a freezer and freeze.—[E. B. 


Camping on Lake Champlain—The time 
we had long anticipated had arrived and 
we were on our way to camp on Valcour 
island, in: Lake Champlain, a distance of 
10 miles from our home. 
try, 
scenery magnificent. The party consisted 
of my father, two brothers, three gentlemen 
and three lady friends, all in for a good 
time. 
us and had the tents all up and everything 


in readiness when we arrived. We had one | 


large tent and two sleeping ones, one ham- 
mock, books and everything needed for 
comfort. Our mothers had provided us 
with lunch baskets containing chicken pie, 
baked beans, fruit cakes and other appe- 
tizing delicacies. We had a fine’ time 
fishing, rowing and gathering shells and 
water lilies. The evenings were beautiful, 
with lights from the lighthouses shining 


here and there, and the electric lights from 
Burlington, 
Keeseville could 
While 


St Albans, Plattsburg and 
easily be distinguished. 
evening I was 


out rowing one 
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“Simply Great!” 














A nice level coun- | 
beautiful roads all the way and the | 


Two of the men proceeded ahead of | 





That is the way one delighted purchaser speaks of his miniature 


soda fountain, 








Sparklets 





A Syphon Bottle, a Capsule of Gas—and that describes it 


exactly. 








They will do for you what they do for him, carbonate 


instantly and thoroughly amy cold 
drink you desire, water, milk, cold 
tea, cider, lemonade, etc., producing 
also just when wanted 


Superior Soda Water 
AT ONE CENT A GLASS 





Just consider what that means for 
the children, pure soda water at any 
hour throughout the year without 
leaving the house; besides, it is so 
very simple that 


A Child Can Do It 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in the 
top, screw down the cap and shake 
well. 








Special Offer 


No. | 





can make it. 
the expressage. 





1 Wicker Pint Syphon 

2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 

1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 

1 Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
I Bottle Raspberry Syrup, 4 oz. 

I Bottle Strawberry Syrup, 4 oz. 
I Bottle Root Beer Syrup, 4 oz. 

J Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup, 4 oz. 
I Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup, 4 oz. 
I Bottle Vanilla Syrup, 4 oz. 


Every item as perfect as care and money 
Only additional expense is 























If you will send us your name and address and MENTION 
THIS PAPER, we will forward our handsome and useful book- 
Iet, ‘£101 Delicious Drinks.”’ 
absolutely free. There is nothing like it. 


The price is 25c, but to you it is 
Don’t fail to get one, 











Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 


Dept. A. A. 


1! Madison Ave., N. Y. 




















frightened by a searchlight being thrown 
on us from some long distance. Therg 
were several tents and a cottage on the is- 
land. One of the gentlemen had a violin, 
which sounded very sweet on the water. 
After camping 10 days we were driven homé 
by a heavy rain storm. All decided we 
had had a delightful time and would ga 
again next year, but our happiness was 
overshadowed by hearing of a little girl 
who was drowned the next day, while out 
wading.—[Nella Ellmore. 


MOTHER’S LETTERS. 


When mother holds the pen to write to me, 
Her steadfast love is set in every phrase. 
No other letters can so welcome be 
As these, which come to me through devious 
ways. 
Her happy thoughts blot out each empty mile 
That stretches ’twixt the places we call 
“home.”’ 
And as I read “between the lines’’ awhile, 
I — — loves me true, though speech be 
umb. 


How many, many times in bygone years, 
When faith and hope had spread their wings 
and fied 
(At least, I could not see them through my 
tears, 
And since I saw them not, I deemed them 
dead), 
Then come perhaps a few bright lines: from 
er, 
To say that she was well and thought of me. 
Because of this the gray clouds turned to blue, 
And fair-faced joy returned, my friend to be. 
ESPERANCE. 





A Real Surprise Party—About two years 
ago, in the month of July, a few people 
thought it would be a good joke as well as 
a surprise to have a surprise party on my 
father’s birthday. At last the day arrived. 
It was July 28. Father was taking in hay 
all that day and was very tired, so he went 
to béd about 7 o’clock, and sent all 
the children to bed. But, instead of going 
tg bed, as they knew about the party, they 
went upstairs to get dressed. Father was 
just about in bed when he heard a terrible 
noise, which sounded about a mile off. It 
was the sound of voices singing, trumpets 
blowing and the clatter of horses’ feet. Sure 
enough, it was a load of people who came 
from a village about 10 miles from our 
home. But father stayed in’ bed until 
at last they all came in the yard shouting, 
“Happy birthday.” Then he knew some- 
thing: was up, and got dressed. After the 
horses were put in the barn and tended 
to, the men came in the house, and as they 
were a jolly set of farmers, they began 
singing and dancing. 3ut as they were 
dancing, the cord of a picture broke and 
down came the picture. Mother stopped 
dancing and handed it to a gentleman to 
hang in another room. 3ut unfortunately, 
as he tried to hang up the picture, he stood 
on the edge of a chair where there was a 
five-gallon pot of cream standing. The 
chair tipped and down came the pot of 
cream all over the gentleman’s new suit of 
clothes and patent leather shoes, and over 
mother’s new carpet, which she had just 
put on the floor that day. Then the danc- 
ing was stopped. The cream pot had to be 
taken out doors, the shoes and clothes had 
to be cleaned and the carpet taken wp. 
There was plenty of work to be done then. 
After the cream was cleaned up it was 
about 12 o’clock, and then refreshments 
were served. They danced for a while, and 
then the men all went to the barn and 
found. roeom to sleep, while the ladies and 
children found room to sleep in the house. 
About 7 o’clock in the morning the party 
started for home again, declaring they had 
a fine. time. There were about 28 in the 
load, beside the people from around here. 
Every ‘time any of the people come to our 
house they always talk and joke about the 
cream pot.—fAnna,; New Jersey. 





Glossy Collars and Cuffs—-P. H., in an- 
swer to your questions about starching, I 
will send the following: Allow 1 teaspoon 
good starch to each shirt and collar. Use 
just enough water to wet the starch, mash 
it free from lumps, add a little more and 
stir it well. Add for each shirt a little 
sperm or white wax as large as a pea, 
and % spoon salt to 3 spoons starch. Pour 
on boiling water, stirring slowly all the 
time. Boil fast for 15 minutes without 
scorching, skim and strain while hot. This 
can be done on'y by dipping the strainer 
in cold water while the starch is in the 
bag, and squeeze immediately bef >re it be- 
comes hot. Wet bosoms and collars in hot 


water, wring very dry and starch while 
_ damp. 


Rub the starch well in and wring 


in a dry towel, and remove all starch left 
on the outside. Spread out evenly, rub 
down with a dry cloth and roll tightly to- 
gether. Let it lie two or three hours, and 
then iron, and you will have a gloss on 
your shirts and collars equal in appear- 
ance to those done at a Chinese laundry.— 
[Lady Woodsum. 


The American Home-finding Assn, 
which has its general offices in Chicago, has 
during the three and a half years of its 
organization, secured home life for 377 chil- 
dren, 11 youths, 130 mothers, each with a 
child, and 54 ex-prisoners. The experience 
of the officers coincides with that of those 
of similar institutions,—the demand for lit- 
tle girls can hardly be supplied fast 
enough, while pretty, intelligent boys are 
sometimes left on their hands for a long 
time. The greatest demand is for little 
girls about a year old. Most of those re- 
ceived into the temporary home are very 
destitute in the way of wearing apparel. 
None are sent out to new homes unless 
well. clad, and it often causes the nurse 
great perplexity just how to adapt the dif- 
ferent articles at her disposal to so many 
needy little bodies. The clothing is, to a 
great extent, donated, and no gift is more 
warmly welcome than garments suited to 
the diversified needs of children of all ages. 
Dr -George K. Hoover, a veteran in this 
most beneficent work of helping the poor 
and needy to self-help; is the efficient gen- 
eral superintendent of the association, 
which has its general headquarters at Suite 
712, 167 Dearborn street, in the old stock 
exchange block. 


——— = 


Master Frisky Goes to Church. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 
Master Frisky went to church, 
Said the guessed that he would preach, 
And so he got upon a pew 
Before the congregation knew. 
And then he gave a little bark 
Which meant, *‘Now alli you people hark!’ 
And when he gavé a long deep growl, 
The minister began to scowl. 
But Master: Frisky didn’t caré, 
Because his growl was just a prayer. 


He looked about and grinned. Then next 
He barked again—thHat was his text, 

But Deacon Brown came running :in. 

He said it was-an awful sin 

To have a naughty dog act so, 

And of the meeting make a show. 

He took poor Frisky by the hair, 

And if it hurt he didn’t -care, 

And marched him sternly down the aisle. 


The congregation had to smile, 

And yet were careful that their looks 
Were hidden by their singing books. 
But when they to the door drew near, 
He boxed poor Frisky on the ear, 

And told him to go home and stay 
And not come back for many a day. 
So through the door he swiftly passed. 
Of going to church that was his last. 


ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





Through July and August we shall omit the 
puzzles. In S¢ tember we shall begin again 
and hope all will enter. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES. 


Fe ; 
TEG 
WALES 
TALENTS 
CELESTIAL 
GENTEEL 
ST IED 
SAL 
L 
2. Cotton 
3, Line, Nile. 
4. To-ad. 
5. 1, August; 2, Live; 3, Tarry; 4, Gallant; 


5, Entrance. 

Seed-time and Harvest. 
Clouds. 

Ben-edict. 

Absalom 2 Sam 135: 7, 10. 
STAR 

TOME 

AMEN 

RENO 

11. Space, pace. 

12. Gold. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

J. G. Ford, Mass; Edna E. Hovey, N Y; 
J. K Thurston, Vt; H. E. Bodurtha, Mass; 
Peter M. McLean. N §S; Geneva S. Ballard, 
Mass: Mrs J. W Sears, Mass; A. F. Holt, D 
C: Mrs Bessie Benton, Iowa; Miss Ellen Rock- 
well, Conn; Etha H. Clark, Mass; Mrs A. 
Tirrell Mass; L. C. Durfee, Conn; Jo Mullins, 
Mo: Mrs W. M. Brigham, Mass. 


a 
Seens 
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HELP FOR WOMEN 
WHO ARE ALWAYS TIRED, 


‘*] do not fee) very well, I am so 
tired all the time. I do not knew what 
is the matter with me.” 

You hear these words every day; as 
often as you meet your friends just so 
often are these words repeated. More 
than likely you speak the same signifi- 
cant words yourself, and no doubt you 
do feel far from well most of the time. 

Mrs. Ella Rice, of Chelsea, Wis..- 
whose portrait we publish, writes that 
she suffered for two years with bear- 
ing-down pains, headache, backache, 
and had all kinds of miserable feelings, 
all of which was caused by falling ane 
inflammation of the womb, and aftez 
doctoring with physicians and numer 
ous medicines she was entirely cured by 





Mrs. Evia Rice 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 

If you are troubled with pains, 
fainting spells, depression of spirits, 
reluctance to go anywhere, headache, 
backache, and always tired, please re- 
member that there is an absolute 
remedy which will relieve — of your 
suffering as it did Mrs. Rice. Proof 
is monumental that Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound is the 

reatest medicine for suffering women. 

Yo other medicine has made the cures 
that it has, and no other woman has 
helped so many women by direct advice 
as has Mrs. Pinkham; her experience 
is greater than that of any a per- 
son. If you are sick, write and get 
her advice ; her address is Lynn, Mass. 





STATLER’S HOTEL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
300 ft. from the Main Entrance to — =. 
For lodging, breakfast an 
$2 and $2.50 eve. dinner. Rooms with 
bath extra. Send for free maps and folder, telle 
ing about our Guaranteed Accommodations. 











A NEW MONEY CROP 











THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. E. MORSE: 
Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money Crop. Mr. 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the first 
planting to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of cultare, and Includes recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 
sous every tain that can be told regarding 

ubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully IMlustrated, 12mo, price) 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


| 62 Lafayette Place See EONS 
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( Patent applied for.) 


Sent on trial. 


does the work, pay for it. 


Test it in your own field. If it 
If it fails, reject it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
One who has a good team and can and will spend time enough 
between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the township who 


orders. 


grows five acres or more. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. 


Please mention box number, 























Improve 


etc. Machine is greatl 


e\ Send for latest catalog describing a 


d “2, Spreader 


This is the only machine made that will spread 
evenly and perfectly all kinds of manure, wood 
ashes, salt, lime, etc. Tears apart, makes fine and 
s distributes evenly the hardest, caked and 
manure, no matter how full of straw, corn stalks, 
improved for 1901, The 
driver does not have to leave the seat from the time 
= he leaves the manure heap until he gots back again. 
improvements 


The 












ASBE STINE. 


COLD WATER 


PAINT 


is better than a fire in- 
surance policy because 


it’s Fire-Proof 


Ask us for particulars 
of a remarkable in- 
stance recently at 
Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. ure 
ance companies rec- 
ommend it. It costs 75% 
less than ofl paint; any 
one can apply it. Does 
not fade, scale off; sun 
and rain do not affect it. 
White and 16 tints. Ask 











our dealer or send to us 













bd orsampleand tint card K 
Avoid Substitutes—they lack the valuable 
qualities of Asbestine, the original fire 
and waterproof cold water paint. 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
369 Atlantic Ave, && 9 Milwaukee Ave, 





100 W 














55 and telling ‘‘How to Grow Big Crops,” 


ailed free, 


Remember thatthe onlyoriginal and genuine Hemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box 32, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











BINDER TWINE. 


It affords us great pleasure to quote prices for our famous and well-known grades of binder twine as follows: 





Pure White Sisal, 8c per Ib. 


Standard, 8c per Ib. 


Manila, 9%c per Ib. 


These prices are for any quantity not less than a 50-pound bale, free on board cars Chicago, and are not subject to 


discount. 
T 


he above twines are our unexeelled “*SM 


to be the best in the world. 


the difference in price. 


TERMS:—Cash to accompany order. 
YTH” BRAND, pronounced by all who have heretofore used them 


They are prepared with special care from first quality selected hemp, every ball being 
separately tested for evenness and tenaile strength and insect prepared before being allowed to pass examination, 
hence it is absolutely perfect, is reputed the very best binder twine in the market and we believe it to be 
worth 2c per pound more than any other binder twine in the market. 

our customers against any change in our price and if we go lower, you will be refunded 


much protection as the late one. 
We guarantee our twine, every pound of it, and we will refund your money instantly and 
without a question if it fails to come up to our representation either in quality or count, but 
if you prefer to see samples before ordering, then write to us and we will send samples by return mail so that you 


SMYTE €0. Taccics ces savcase Wrmabieow oy, CMOARO, ILL. 


can see and test 


JOHN M. 


We treat all our customers alike and the early buyer is afforded as 
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HAVE RICH 





MELLOW LAND. 


& AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been ma’ 

Sand Sewer Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linin 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jac 


That condition is sure to 

follow through ree 

with JACKSON'S Roun 
king these 


on, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 











SPANeLER LOW-DOWN 
Grain and Fertilizer 
Low and easy to fill; light draft, force feed all 
over; feeds fertilizer 60 to 700 lbs per acre, lumpy. 


damp or dry; grain, fertilizer, grass seed and land 
measures ail tested and correct. 


My 


Zig-zag and lifting levers. 


gcor at once by lifting hoes. 
arranted inall ways, 


DRILL 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 504 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 


| mes 








SEPARATORS ani POWERS 


for 1, 2aud 3 horses, with governor; level 
Catalogue free. 


or even tread. 


weep Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Stee! 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engin 5 
@uticasry. The Messinge 








os—3_to 
Mfg. 









25 H. P., moumsed or 


Oc., Tatamy, Pa. 














We carry a complete stock of all 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
Erie at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales.’ W: 

EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No,25 on 






Hoes easy to raise. P 
All feeds th t of Hardware, Pi Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
ea. Pin or spring hoes. Wire, Rope Dry Goods, Clothing, etc. etc. 
Write for free catalogue. OUR PRICES are ONE. of OTH: 





ERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥-3i:4 & Zrop St. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


into a salable 
good, c' 








. Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get on ane before you buy, 


3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 











This Pennsylvania 


Gra D and Fertilizer DRILL 
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is notlikeany other. ¥é¢ ie Better and these 
are the reasons. why: 
It is mounted on a steelframe which com- 
bines greatest strength and lightness. 
. Each disc works-independently and has an 
. adjustable coil spring pressure of its own— 
enables the disc to cut its way through 
corn stalks, stubble, weeds, grass, ete. It 
makes sure sours the seed in every time. Chain 
drive force feed, for grain, grass or phosphate. 
No rs—drives feed from center of main axle. 
Balances perfectly —saves the horses’ necks, Ab- 
solutely accurate grain, ass, phosphate and 
land measures. Being low down itis easy to fill. 
Don’t buy a Drill of any kind until you send for 
Free Oatalogue of Implements, Engines, Saw 
Mills, and Threshing Machinery. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Ltd. York,Pa. 















est, safest, 1 
ning, easiest to feed, largest capacit 
the market, The only successful bank 
made—power hinged to press admitting of any de 
w, easy to step over bridge—7 in. 
ew 


sired angle. 

We put our reputation behind these facts. 

. : Illustrated Catalog free 
SANDWICH MPG. CO., 

120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills- 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE 
September 9th-14th, I901 


$65,000 


IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES 
It will be the best agricultural exhibit ever held in 
New York State. The new mile track is in perfect con- 
dition. A new grand stand has been erected and the 
Fastest Horses in America will compete for 


$30,000 IN PURSES 


The best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys, and 
Coachers in the couutry will be seen in the 
CRAND HORSE SHOW 
Which will be larger’ and better than last year. The 


ounds have been greatly improved and made beautiful 
ya trained force of gardeners. New buildings have 
been erected. Stock buildings thoroughly disinfected. 
Everything in first-class condition. 
General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premiam list. 


Ss. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 














